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MISSION TO THE SHANS. Tour to the Shan Country Deferred. 


I had hoped to be on my way to the 


Glorious Work among the Shans. Shan country at this time; but I have 
Toungoo, Jan. 6, 1863.—We are en- | the best of reasons for remaining here, at 
joying a glorious work of grace among | least for a season; how long I will not 
the Shans and Burmans of Toungoo. | attempt to say, for the Lord’s ways are 
‘Last week ten adults, eight Shans and | high above our ways. Let Him lead us. 
two Burmans, presented themselves for We will try to follow. 
} 
| 


baptism, and, after a careful and prayer- | . There are several other things to in- 


ful examination, seven of the number | dicate that it is my duty to remain at 
were approved, and on the first Sabbath home, perhaps for another year ; such as 
of the new year were buried with Christ | a failure to get native preachers to ac- 
in baptism. The others were not re- 


company me from the older stations, war- 
jected, but delayed for further instruction | ]ike disturbances in some of the Shan 
and brighter evidences of grace. Others | states and on the frontier, and the insuf- 
still are inquiring after the “true and 


ficiency of funds after meeting the ne- 
living way,” and we are looking for yet | cessities of the home field. 

richer displays of God's saving power. We have every reason to hope that by 
That God should come so soon and in | another year God will give us several 
such a signal manner to bless our humble | efficient helpers from among these and 
and feeble efforts to extend his cause, 
fills our hearts with gratitude, and our 
eyes with tears. 


other converts on the ground. 

Indeed, I am now surrounded by an 
effective band, whose hearts are warmed 
by the. love of Christ, and who, as they 
go and come, tell the people everywhere 
of Christ’s power to save. 


‘We feel like calling on all the Toungoo 


mountains, and especially on “all that 
hath breath,” to praise the Lord. More 
properly should we call for one united, 


glorious anthem of praise from all the Character of the Converts. 
supporters of our missions throughout the Three of the converts baptized last 
American Zion. Sabbath are deserving of special notice. 


The year 1863 has been ushered in | The first, Moung Shwa Ong, a Burman, 
amid the joyful proclamation of “Liberty | has attended chapel regularly for a year, 
to captives,” and the oppressed are now | and has manifested as much interest in 
free. “Whom the Son maketh free, they | the prosperity of our mission as any dis- 
are free indeed.” Glory to his Most | ciple. Several months since he told me 
Holy Name ! | that he had believed in this religion for a 
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long time, but was waiting to be able to 
tell his friends the reason for so doing 
before entering it. The result is, he 
comes into the church with a Christian 
character well developed and establish- 
ed, and a fund of Scripture knowledge 
surpassing all the older members baptiz- 
ed by me. 

He is a man of intelligence, speaks 
Burmese, Shan and Karen, and reads 
English a little. For some weeks he 
has given his whole time to the study of 
the Bible, and to efforts to convince oth- 
ers of its truth. The well known good 
character of the man previous to his con- 
version and the manifest work of grace 
upon his heart and mind, together with 
his knowledge of languages, lead us to 
hope much from him as a preacher of the 
gospel. 

The Teacher Become a Disciple. 

The second, Leing-ta-ka, a Shan, has 
been for a long time our teacher, an ed- 
ucated man both in Shan and Burmese. 
When we arrived here, he was one of the 
most stubborn Buddhists I had ever met; 
and, as he possessed great influence over 
the people of his village, they were held 
to their superstitions with a unanimity 
and zeal which made me almost despair 
of seeing any of them turn to Christ. I 
wanted him as a teacher, offered him as 
high as fifteen rs. per month, but he 
would not come, and I was forced to take 
an inferior man. 

His prejudice was at first softened by 
our efforts to save the sick, several of 
whom he said we had saved from death ; 
and as he is a professional doctor, this 
fact had an influence to draw him to us. 
He was much pleased with our medicines, 
especially Perry Davis’ Pain Killer, which 
works like a charm on many of their ail- 
ments. 

He said to me one day that “the for- 
eign teacher was very unlike the Shan 
and Burmese doctors, for he would go 
miles by day or night to give medicine 
without charge, while they refused to go 
or give medicine without money usually 
in advance.” 
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After consenting to become our teach- 
er, he refused to attend worship, and 
stoutly resisted the light; but the word 
of God, when brought daily into contact 
with the human mind, ‘is mighty for 
“pulling down strong holds.” 

His heart, “by dying love compelled,” 
at length yielded to the claims of Christ ; 
and now he is “clothed and in his right 
mind,” rejoicing with exceeding great 
joy: 
conversion that he knew the teacher to 


Ife had given out word before his 


be the friend of the Shans, and recom- 
mended them to call and see me; and 
our house was visited daily, so that I 
could not go elsewhere for labor. 

When he became fully convinced of 
the truth of Christianity, he went from 
house to house, exhorting the people to 
turn from their idols and embrace the 
true God and the only Saviour; and I 
have reason to believe that he was the 
means of the conversion of several souls 
before he was baptized. 

The third of the number to whom I 
would specially refer, is Leing-da, an in- 
telligent, sprightly young Shan, who had 
He brought 
him to me, saying, playfully, “I have 


been Leing-ta-ka’s priest. 


given him rice and many offerings, and 
We 
want to be baptized, and. henceforth fol- 
low Jesus Christ.” 


they are now all gone to Nighban. 


These two men give 
promise of great usefulness, and I trust it 
is the will of our Great Head that they 
should preach his gospel. 

Another of the baptized says, “The 
teacher saved his life when he expected 
to die, and therefore he knew him to be 
his friend and went to hear him preach.” 
Ile rejoices now in the salvation of both 
soul and body. It is not always in vain 
to administer to the “physical first.” 


Growth of the Church. 


Our little church now numbers fifteen 
baptized natives, (two from Rangoon) 
nine Burmans and six’ Shans, and there 
are several Shans now before us as can- 
didates for baptism. 

In the evening of last Sabbath, after 
the baptism, we partook of the Lord’s 
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Supper, in all, sixteen persons (two ab- 
sent), and it was a season of very great 
joy, which will not soon be forgotten. 

The Tsaubwa’s son is still with us, 
studying the Scriptures and making him- 
self generally useful. 


Cry for Help. 


Most of the Shan disciples live at Lau- 
koke-ta-ya, two miles trom town, which 
will hereafter be made an outstation. I 
am now preparing a place for worship, 
where the gospel will be preached con- 
tinually, if the Lord will, When will 
send an associate, and who 


you will 


come ? I am looking to the “regions 
beyond,” and am almost impatient to be 
gone; but how can I leave the “little 
flock,” and who will feed the starving 
multitude ? 

I am all the more anxious to go soon, 
because Romish priests are turning their 
footsteps that way. [I am ashamed to 
have the propagators of so false a system 
always going before. Is it not a pity 
that the Shans should get their first ideas 
of Christianity from the Catholics ?— 
Send help from your many sanctuaries, 
and we will soon possess the land. 

Baptism of Shan Women. 

Feb. 2.—I write hurriedly a few lines 
to keep the friends informed of the pro- 
gress of the work here. Since my last, 
five more have been baptized, making 
twelve since the new vear came in, and 
there are four more applicants for bap- 
tism. There is a wide spread spirit of 
inquiry and promises of a richer ingath- 
ering. 

I found it necessary to build a chapel 
at the Shan village where most of the 
Shan disciples are, and on two Sabbath 
evenings about one hundred Shans gath- 
I shall or- 
ganize another church there soon, if the 
Lord will; the*two will be two miles 
apart. 
first converts from the Shan women, two 


ered around at our worship. 


Two weeks ago I baptized our 


females in mature life, one of whom is 
well fitted for usefulness among her hea- 
then sisters; and she will probably be 
employed as a Bible woman when we 
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have sufficient funds. Nearly all of the 
baptized are heads of families, and come 
from the most intelligent and respectable 
part of the native community. _ 

I baptized yesterday the wife of the 
young Shan prince, reported some time 


ago, and another Shan of high birth, 


who came down from the Shan country 
a few weeks since. 

He belongs to a peculiar class of reli- 
gionists said to be quite numerous in the 
Shan States, who do not worship idols, 
or priests, or relies of any kind, but wis- 
dom. They have their own books, and 
meet for reading, conversation and wor- 
ship. Ihave never met with any of this 
class before, but regard the matter with 
the deepest interest. The readiness with 
which he has received the truth, and the 
confidence with which he speaks of his 
associates, that “they will only need to 
hear of this good news to receive it,” ex- 
cites much hope that in my tour to Shan- 
land I shall find a people already pre- 
pared of the Lord to receive me. I have 
laid my hand on him,—am teaching him 
the gospel message. and if the Lord will, 
shall send him back soon to search for 
the “sheep which are not of this fold.” 
Perhaps I shall go with him. 


Providential Help. 


When I found my funds were not ad- 
equate to such a journey as I contemplat- 
ed, after meeting the necessities of our 
growing mission, I applied to the Govern- 
ment for elephants, thinking my reports 
of an unknown land might be of some 
value. The elephants could not be fur- 
nished; but Col. Phayre immediately 
made me a grant of one thousand rupees, 
with no other demand of me than that I 
should give the Government a report of 
my travels and observations. 

This is another proof of the liberal pol- 
icy of the English Government of British 
Burmah; and He who rules over all, and 
marks the fall of a sparrow, will write 
this in his book of remembrance. 

My heart bounded with joy, for I felt 
it was another marked providence in fa- 
vor of the Shan mission. I can meet 
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every expectation of government, and 
perhaps add something to geographical 
discovery, without in the least interfering 
with my missionary work. But I am 
unable to get away immediately, and I 
feat cannot go till after the rains. 

The work here is most pressing, and 
my healtk is already suffering. 

An Oppressive Burden. 

How can I do all this work and not 
break down? I am the pastor of a grow- 
ing church, whose members need the most 
constant watch care, and the most pa- 
tient and thorough teaching ;—the teach- 
er of a “Theological Seminary,” with six 
young men preparing for the ministry ;— 
a preaching missionary at large, with 
some millions of people to care for;—a 
writer and translator for a whole race of 
Shans ;—and an explorer of unknown 
regions. 

This is the outline. Can I fill it up? 
Do not say the terms are too high. I 
have only taken western names to ex- 
All these mighty 
subjects oppress me. All this work must 
be done, and done soon, for the people 
perish. It is hard to see men die eter- 
nally, when you have the balm of life in 
your hands. 

Theological Seminary. 


press eastern realities. 


I spoke of my “Theological Semina- 
ry.” Let me tell you more abeut it. 

At first I found it impossible to get na- 
tive helpers, but now it is much as I ex- 
pected it would be after careful and tear- 
ful sowing,—there are more men longing 
for the work than I can find means to 
employ. I have taken six into the ser- 
vice on trial, as student-preachers, and 
this is my method of instruction. 

We go directly to the field, and each 
evening, or in some portion of the day, 
a Scripture lesson is given, and the same 
day or the next it is given to the people, 
here a little and there a little, precept 
and example. Study, prayer, praise, 
preaching, enter into the work of each 
day. Thus we have a live “Theological 


Seminary.” Next to accuracy, we in- 
culcate earnestness; that we may have 
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the former we carefully study the Scrip- 
tures ; that we may be sure of the latter, 
we weigh well men’s wants, with our 
obligation,—we try to get into sympathy 
with humanity, while, at the same time, 
we drink in the spirit of the Cross. Our 
models are the apostles and our Lord. 
The effect of going before and telling 
the assistants how to preach by doing it, 
how to pray by agonizing over the lost, 
and how to praise by exalting the Re- 
deemer over the redeemed, is wonder- 
fully inspiriting ; but when we see they 
are faithful copyists, we sometimes shrink ; 
for, “who is suflicient for these things 7” 


Advantages of Sympathy. 

We do not always go together, but 
separate into twos, to reach a larger 
number; but we are careful to get to- 
gether often, that we may not lose our 
sympathy, or the power of united prayer. 

A bed of live coals, separated into 
many parts, would soon become pale and 
dead; but kept together, each lends to 
So with the 
The 
power of the church is greatly lessened, 
I fear, by the want of sympathy, an all 
This is a high- 


others its heat and glow. 
live coals from the heavenly altar. 


pervading sympathy. 
way, free from stones, for the Holy One 
to walk in. 

It is true all genuine sympathy is the 
product of the Ifoly Spirit; but the 
brands must be brought together to 
reach the highest degree of heat and 
light. 

Truth is the Spirit’s work, yet no Bi- 
ble truth can be viewed alone, and stand 
in its true light. It is when viewed in 


connection with other truths fhat its 
perfection and power are seen; for each 


Like 


the prismatic colors of the rainbow, each 


lends to the other its effulgence. 


is distinct ; still they all run together into 
a mass of glowing light. , 

So should it be with the “living epis- 
tles.” O that we might be bound to- 
gether by some electric chain, as science 
would link together all lands. 

The currents of sympathy are too 
easily broken—hearts are too easily sep- 
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arated and isolated, when, if they do not 
die, they lose their glow and warmth. 

I discover sometimes little petty jeal- 
ousies among this preaching band; im- 
mediately our power is gone ; every man 
becomes a dead weight to my spirit; but 
when this is repented of, and the current 
of sympathy is restored, every man be- 
comes a wing to waft me heavenward. 

The long triumph of the southern few 
over the northern many, is owing to an 
all-pervading sympathy. If unhallowed 
sympathy is thus powerful, what of hu- 
man sympathy when its lite-power is the 
love of Christ? Whatever else I do, I 
shall try to establish and perpetuate 
among the ‘Toungoo disciples an all-per- 
vading sympathy. 

Shan Emigration. 

There is much disturbance in the Shan 
States, and hundreds, if not thousands, 
are coming down to British Burmah to 
live. Food is very scarce there, while 
here it is abundant: therefore we shall 
yet the people, many of them. 

God's hand is in it all. Let us work 
when He works. May I not take into 
study and service all such Shans and 
Burmans as give promise of usefulness as 
assistants, since all Toungoo and all of 
the Shan States are open to us ? 

I could use to advantage a hundred 
men, if I had as many. . 

MAULMAIN BURMAN MISSION. 
LETTER FROM ME. HASWELL. 
Annual Review. 

Maulmain, Jan. 1, 1863.—The arrival 
of the new year seems to bring the ques- 
tion the waters, “ Watchman, 
what of the night?” Would that there 
were more marked tokens of the coming 


across 


We are often made to 
feel that the night is still very dark. 
“Yet we think there is evidence that mid- 


of the morning. 


night is past, and that the morning com- 
eth. 
the blessing tarries we will wait for it, 
hoping that it will come and will not 
tarry. 


Hope does not forsake us. Though 
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In the first part of the year my son 
was able to accompany the native preach- 
ers and direct and aid them in their la- 
bors, though his throat gave him constant 
trouble. He made a tour to Shwaygyeen, 
and several short excursions by boat 
among the villages on the rivers; but 
was finally compelled to desist entirely 
This 
was a heavy blow to us all; the native 
Christians and preachers felt it very 
much. My own feelings I will not at- 
tempt to describe. Left alone in the 
Burman mission in the Tenasserim and 


from labor and leave for America. 


Martaban provinces, with no prospect of 
reinforcement, you can imagine with 


what reluctance and sorrow I yielded to 
the conviction that he must leave. 


Native Preachers—Plan of Labor. 

In Maulmain we five native 
preachers, viz., Ko Shwa A, the pastor, 
Ko Oung Moo, supported by the North 
Troy Sabbath school, Moung Reuben, 
supported by Cambridgeport Sabbath 
school, Moung So Bong and Ko Taw- 
The latter is nearly superan- 
He is able to do a little in the 
way of conversation from house to house 
Moung So 


have 


munga. 
nuated. 


in his own neighborhood. 
Bong is a man in the prime of life, and 
We hope he may 
make an etlicient helper. 

Our plan of labor is, as in years past, 


is employed on trial. 


to go trom house to house in different 
parts of the town, and stop and preach 
wherever we can find hearers, and give 
tracts and portions of Scripture to all 
who wish to receive them. During the 
wet season, the rains were unusually 
heavy, and we were unable to visit the 
villages ; our labors were confined almost 
entirely to the town. Since the dry sea- 
son commenced, we have begun itinerat- 
ing, and hope to keep a party among the 
villages most of the time till the rains 
again commence. 

Religious Services—Schools—Baptisms. 

Sabbath worship, morning and evening, 
is regularly maintained in the Burmese 
chapel, and a service consisting partly 
of Sabbath school exercises, and partly 
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of preaching at the Dinewonguen school 
house at seven, A. M. Preaching ser- 


vice in English at the English chapel 
regularly Sabbath evenings. There is 
an English Sabbath school at 74 o’clock, 
and a Burman Sabbath school at nine 
o'clock, A. M. Burman prayer meet- 
ings, Monday and Saturday evenings; 
English do., Wednesday evening. 

Two boys’ and one girls’ school have 
been maintained during the year. Aver- 
age attendance, about 200. No home 
funds have been applied to these schools, 
the principal source of support being tui- 
tion fees. 

. As the apparent result of our labors in 
town, eleven have been baptized. 


Amherst. 


Ko Oung Men continues his labors at 
Amherst. There is more of a spirit of 
inquiry than for years past. Three or 
four persons appear to be near the king- 
dom of heaven. One man has been 
rantized by the church of England chap- 
lain. He had applied to me for baptism, 
but I was not satisfied with him; and by 
some means he was drawn to the English 
missionaries and was received by them. 
Of course this has led to much discussion 
with the Christians at Amherst, and the 
“church” convert is quite uneasy, for he 
has the Bible in Burmese, and reads it, 
and finds immerse only; and, what is a 
little curious, when the chaplain sprinkled 
him, he used our Burmese formula, “I 


iminerse thee,” and only snapped a little 
water in his face with his fingers. Others 
may be led the same way, but I trust 
not. I visited Amherst in April and 
again in August, and spent a week there 
in December. I was much encouraged 
on my last visit, and hope that good days 
are in store for poor, hardened Amherst. 
Oung Men is encouraged. His plea in 
every letter I get from him is, “pray for 
the people of Amherst and for the church 
here.” I baptized two of Oung Men's 
daughters on my last visit. 

The school is prospering. The teach- 
er, Moung Shwa po, is supported by the 
Fall River Mee Shwayee Society. The 


number of pupils has varied from fifty to 
a hundred. The number varies very 
much with the season of the year. All 
attend Sabbath school and publie wor- 
ship on the Sabbath. Instruction is en- 


tirely in the vernacular. 
Cawhlike. 

There are two villages on the Salwen 
by this name, near each other, one a 
Peguan the other a Toungthoo village. 
Ko Yahnah is stationed at the latter. 
He understands three languages, Toung- 
thoo, Shan, and Burman. He is a zeal- 
ous laborer, and is spreading abroad a 
knowledge of the gospel. Tle meets with 
people from all parts of the country, and 
is not ashamed to bear witness to the 
truth. 
portions of Scripture. There are some 


He distributes many tracts and 


hopeful inquirers in his neighborhood. 
Shwaygyeen. 


Mr. Lachapelle still continues at 
Shwaygyeen. I have not heard from 
him for some time past. Mr. Haswell, 
jr. was much encouraged on his visit 
there last March, by what he saw of the 
apparent effects of Mr. Lachapelle’s la- 
bors. There had been no conversions, 
but the people were more ready to listen, 
and there was apparent an improved 
state of feeling. Ilow long we shall be 
able to sustain Shim, I do not know. I 
have been hoping some individual or 
church at home would adopt him. Tam 
paying out monthly for schools and 
preachers, for whom I have no certain 
source of income, 96 rs. Hitherto funds 
have come in to meet it, and I will hope 
for the future. 

It is evident from the above sketch 
that we are trying to do what we can; 
and though no great things have been 
accomplished, we are determined to per- 
severe in our labors, remembering the 
injunction, “In the morning sow thy seed, 
and in the evening withhold not thine 
hand, for thou knowest not whether shall 
prosper, either this or that, or whether 
they both shall be alike good.” 

Pray for us that our faith fail not. 


J 
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HNENTHADA MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. CRAWLEY. 
Annual Review of the Burman Department. 


Henthada, Jan. 19, 1863.—The history 
of the mission for the year 1862 contains 
nothing sufliciently remarkable to distin- 
guish it particularly from the other seven 
years of the mission’s existence, or to re- 
quire any lengthened remark. There is, 
however, one distinction to be recorded 
with gratitude ; the number received into 
the church by baptism is greater than in 
any previous year. There is observable 

too, we think, a more decided growth of 
_ Christian life in the church, as well as a 
more marked interest in Christianity, 
among the people generally. The former 
has found expression in the prayers and 
exhortations of the brethren, and also in 
their inquiries respecting certain religious 
truths. The latter is ascertained from 
the reports of the preachers from their 
several stations. 
The Association—Baptism. 

The annual meeting of the Association 
of the churches of Rangoon, Thongzai, 
Bassein and Henthada districts, was held 
in February last. Great numbers came 
to see and hear, and there can be no hes- 
itation in ascribing to the influence of 
those meetings much of the encourage- 
ment by which we are now cheered.— 
Much astonishment was expressed by the 
heathen at the number of Christians; and 
on the last day of the mectings, when 
eleven Burmans were baptized, the larg- 
est crowd perhaps ever seen here assem- 
bled to witness the ordinance. It is re- 
markable, indeed, that a baptism never 
fails to attract large numbers, even of 
those who have frequently seen it admin- 
istered. And this is always gratifying, 
for the following reason. By some means 
or other the most absurd stories respect- 
ing the manner of baptizing have become 
current throughout the country, and meet 
For 


instance, we are frequently asked by 


the missionary wherever he goes. 


those even who are well disposed, “when 
you baptize what is your object in ask- 
ing the candidate, after you have immers- 
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ed him, “Do you see Gaudama,” or, “do 
you see Shway-da-gong pagoda?” and if 
he answers in the affirmative, continuing 
to immerse him, until, exhausted: and 
half dead, he replies in the negative ?” 
or, “why do you make the candidate 
tread on an image of Gaudama before 
you will baptize him ?”—and soon. Of 
course, therefore, the more extensively 
=the people see for themselves, the more 
speedily will these silly fabrications cease 
to be believed. 
Tours. 

Two visits having been made to the 
Bassein district, less time than usual has 
been spent in tours among the Henthada 
villages. The native preachers, however, 
have travelled more extensively than 
during last year, and thus supplied my 
lack in that respect. They have return- 
ed in every instance with most cheering 
reports. The obstinate bigotry which in 

the first years of the mission refused even 
to listen, has given way, and it is common 
now for the preachers to be invited into 
the honses and zayats purposely to tell 
their story. 

Assistants. 

There are six assistants, stationed as 
follows: Ko Eing, at Henthada; Moung 
Long and Moung Mike, itinerants; 
Moung Yan Gen, at Taingdau; Ko 
Choke, at Donabew, and Moung Tha 
Dway, at Henthada, (student.) 

The first five of these are supported 
entirely by the churches in the British 
Provinces. Tha Dway is supported by 
a church inthe States. For two or three 
months of the hot season the assistants 
come to me and study the Bible, history, 
geography, natural philosophy, and sing- 
Ko Eing will probably be 
ordained soon, at the request of the 
church here, who have elected him to 
the pastorate. 

Labors in Bassein District. 

On my visit there in the rains, I bap- 
tized four, and in December seven, mak- 
ing in all eleven added to that church 
during the year. The native brethren 


ing by note. 


there are much cheered at the prospect 
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of soon having with them again their 
teacher, br. Douglass. 

Baptized, 16, received by letter, 3, at 
Henthada alone, exclusive of the 11 bap- 
tized at Bassein. Total, at present, 41. 

School. 

The school was initiated in February 
last. The average daily attendance is 
twenty. Five of the scholars have been 
baptized. This school is supported en- 
tirely by the churches in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. It is a source of 
decided influence for good among the 
heathen. For, though the pupils are, 
with one or two exceptions, from Chris- 
tian families, their proficiency is the sub- 
ject of wondering remark with the hea- 
then. 
and requested us to receive them, saying 


One man brought his two boys 


that they had been with the priest three 
years, and they could not yet read a 
word! They both read now, as also a 
third child, a daughter, whom he after- 
wards brought. The girls of the school 
have spent some time every day, for the 
most part, with Mrs. Crawley, learning 
geography, sewing, &e., &e. 


Church Partially Self-Supporting. 

It has been mentioned that eM 
have elected a pastor. Although not 
able to contribute for his support more 
than one-third of the sum required, we 
feel that they do what they can, and that 
a gratifying commencement has been 
made in establishing the self-sustaining 
system. 
a great aid to the missionary. 


A good pastor, it is obvious, is 
In the 
prosecution of his own proper work 
among the heathen, he is relieved of 
much distracting care about the welfare 
of the church, from which he is often ab- 
sent for weeks and months at a time. 
Contributions. 

The church numbers but forty-one 
members; they have contributed, for all 
purposes, more than fifty rs. 

We feel, in reviewing the year, that 
we should be sadly ungrateful, indeed, if 
we did not gather new hope and quick- 
‘ened zeal for the future, from the results 


already obtained. 
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JOURNAL OF MR. THOMAS, 


Tour South of Henthada. 


Henthada, Jan. 2, 1863.—As soon as 
possible after my return to Henthada, I 
started to the jungles. I have but just 
returned from an important tour to that 
important portion of this district lying 
I visited, or went into 
I saw 
many heathen Karens, of both the Sgau 
During this last tour, 
my work was principally among the 
Pwos. 


south of this city. 
the region of twenty churches. 


and Pwo tribes. 


Work of Grace. 

In Akyau, a place ten miles west of 
Donabew, there has been a cheering 
work of grace during the past year. I 
found nearly twenty professed converts, 
I found 
this little church in a low state last year, 


eight of whom were baptized. 


but now they are praising God for having 
turned the hearts of so many to Himself. 
The preacher in Akyau is aided by the 
young men of Kalamazoo College.— 
Those brethren are thus preaching the 
gospel here by proxy, while yet in col- 
lege. 

The state of the church in Donabew I 
found was also more hopeful than it was 


last year. Br. and sister Crawley had 


just spent a week in that city, and I 


think the people were blessed by their 
visit. But there was evidently an un- 
usual interest in the region around Dona- 
bew. That place has been regarded 
But 


now, from this and that village come 


by us as a very disheartening one. 


hopeful reports. They even entreat that 
when the teacher comes to Donabew, he 
may come and visit them. There are 
but few more populous regions than that 
The Sgau and Pwo Ka- 


rens and Burmans of that region,—let 


of Donabew. 


them be remembered in the prayers of 
God's people. 
Heathen Deputation—New Churches. 
At Kanugyee I found no new con- 
verts, or but two, from the families of 
Christians. Yet a deputation of three 
elderly men from heathen communities, 
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came some two miles to consult with me. 
I have rarely had a freer talk, or more 
attentive listeners in Burmah, than I had 
for an hour with these three chiefs. 

Another litt!e church has, during the 
year, sprung up near the older one. 
There are more than a dozen members 
in the new church. © that it may be 
“the pillar and ground of the truth.” 

In Kyung-Shah, we had a gracious 
revival last year; nearly twenty were 
baptized there. This year I find those 
baptized are all firm; but none of the 
ten or twelve unbaptized converts were 
ready to be baptized. There was an 
elderly man who seemed to be a real 
but his 
woman, was still living, and this man 


Ile 


would not engage in any of the vile prac- 


Christian ; mother, a heathen 


felt that he must be at her funeral. 
tices of the heathen at funerals, but he 


IT told him 
to do all he could for his mother while 


must see his mother buried. 


she was still alive, and atter death let her 
be committed either to the flames or to 
the earth.* Said the old man, “That is 
all Tam to do; but in seeing my mother 
buried, [ must see heathen practices ; 
and it is not allowed church members to 
go to such places. So I must remain 
out of the church until my mother dies.” 
I believe the man a sincere Christian. 
How different are the circumstances of 
new converts here from those in Amer- 
iva. 

Another church has sprung up in the 
neighborhood of the Kyung-Shah church 
also. The members of this church are 
mostly from other churches; yet one fam- 
ily from the heathen has been added to 
them. 

I wrote a long letter to the Juggye 
church, and visited with the pastors of 
the Byu-yah and Bau-tha-byu churches. 
It is quite impossible for me, this year, 
to visit all the churches in this field; so 
I go where I seem to be the most needed. 

From Kyung-Shah I crossed the Irra- 
wadi, and visited the five important 

* The heathen usually burn their dead with 
dances and other practices unworthy the disci- 
ples of Christ. 
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churches on that side of the river. At 
Sa-kah-gyce is our largest church. Here 
a school teacher, besides their pastor, is 
There 


two families of new converts here also. 


supported by the church. are 


The Leprosy and Customs Connected with it. 
The 


preacher or pastor is afflicted with the 


At Choung-Gah I found sorrow. 


This disease is frightfully prev- 
Yet but few die of it. In the 
first stages, the disease can be cured by 


leprosy. 
alent. 
many Karen and Burman doctors. I 
think no English doctor ever undertakes 
to cure the leprosy. It is a sad sight to 
see a victim of this disease, away from all 
his friends until the last indication of the 
disease disappears. The leprous person 
stops about, and sleeps in a miserable 
little tent quite apart from the village. 
One young man, once a pupil in our 
normal school, has been in such a tent 
for two years and a half! low great a 
blessing to such a person would be a 
visit of Jesus, cleansing the leprous per- 
son and sending him to his friends! 

In Auprau the pastor, Sah Mai, was 
mourning the loss of his eldest son, who 
has recently died in Dr. Binney’s school. 
The actions and expressions of Sah Mai 
were worthy of any Christian pastor in 
America. 

A Pythoness Converted. 

The Karen queen, or daughter of a 
Nat, is now in this village. She seems 
to have given up her wild notions, and 
But of 
her numerous followers, not one has been 
We are 


convinced, O how often and sensibly! 


is now a candidate for baptism. 
brought into the church yet. 


that God converts the hearts of men. It 
might be human to expect that when 
this woman became a Christian, many of 
her old followers would be induced to 
follow her into the church of Christ.— 
But God has not thus determined. O 
for a simple faith in God! 

In Autrah is one of our best Christian 
pastors, and a living church. But many 
are suffering and dying of the whooping 
cough there. A few there have been 
converted. 


Rangoon Mission. — Letter from Mr. Stevens. 


In Tha-byu-gyoung, the members seem- 
ed more engaged than they were last 
year, but none of the heathen have been 
brought to Christ here. Multitudes of 
heathen Karens are all about there. 


Across the River—New Chapel. 

From Tha-byu-gyoung I crossed the 
river again, and visited the church in 
La-ming. Here is a new teak chapel, 
built entirely by the Karens themselves. 
At least two families from the heathen 
have been converted during the past few 
months. Could you only see the heathen 
multitude here ! 

I came to Galong to arrange for our 
Associational meeting, which is to be held 
with the Pwo church here. It is a cen- 
tral place, and we expect a large meet- 
ing. I did not stop to hold a meeting 
in Galong, nor in a village near by where 
is another Pwo church. 

In Kyunta-nau, the scene of the first 
baptism in Henthada, I had a pleasant 
visit. I had the great privilege of visit- 
ing a family but just entered the fold of 
Jesus. O it is good to pour instruction 
into willing ears. O God, turn multi- 
tudes as Thou hast these. 

There is in Toungbotia a large church, 
composed of Burmans, Sgaus, and Pwo 
Karens. The members of this church 
The heathen are 
not converted, for some of the Christians 
find it very hard to live themselves. 
But there are some living disciples here. 


give us some anxiety. 


I am in the city only a few days. 
God willing, I start on a long tour to 
the north early to-morrow morning. O, 
I wish I could speak to my brethren in 
America just now; I would say, “Pray 
for us.” 

BASSEIN MISSION. 


LETTER FROM MR. VAN METER. 


Sgau Karens Baptized. 

Bassein, Jan. 24, 1863.—My labors are 
chiefly given to the Pwos, doing at the 
same time what I can for the Sgaus and 
Burmese, where it does not interfere with 
my special work among the Pwos. 
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I spent the last Sabbath with a Sgau 
church, baptizing five young women, ad- 
ministering the communion, and appoint- 
ing a deacon, at the request of the church, 
They had been expecting one of the or- 
dained men for some two months, and he 
had failed to come. This church is sur- 
rounded with Pwo villages, and some of 
the members can do good service among 
the Pwos. The pastor also has labored 
formerly as a Pwo missionary. 

Ko Bike goes with me also at times, 
so as to aid more directly in labors anong 
the Burmese. In one of these trips, we 
visited a large village (Naputa) some 
thirty miles below Bassein, and found 
One of 
these, Shwey Oung, was much interest- 


some very attentive listeners. 


ed, took and read the tracts, and some 
ten days afterwards came up to Bassein, 
declared himself a Christian, and was 
baptized here two weeks since by br. 
Crawley. 

The Watchword, ‘‘Forward.” 

Our motto is, “Forward,” and not 
“backward.” We wish to bring these 
churches to & still higher and nobler 
sense of their direct and personal respon- 
sibility to God, and to look to or depend 
upon the foreigner for nothing which 
they can do for themselves. I have been 
anxious tointroduce the system of month- 
ly contribution into the Burmese church, 
have suggested it at times, in an easy 
way, to members of the church, but hes- 
itated to propose it, lest for want of more 
freedom in the language, some erroneous 
impression might be given. ‘The contri- 
bution box is still used, but receives not 
the fifth part of what the church should 
give. 

As the total for the Bassein Burman 
church, we now report the sum of 56 rs. 


RANGOON MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. STEVENS. 
Rangoon Burmese Association. 
Rangoon, Feb. 13, 1863.—The Ran- 
goon Burmese Association held its annual 
meeting with us. It was a pleasant sea- 
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son. Sixty-seven persons were reported 
in the letters of the churches as added 
by baptism during the year. The con- 
gregation of professed disciples together, 
from 
juddhism, was truly encouraging to 
our hearts, and we felt that it is not in 
It is an 
interesting field, and ought to be culti- 


converts from heathenism and 


vain to labor for the Burmese. 


vated. 
Missionaries of Other Societies in Burmah. 


Let the Executive Committee remem- 
ber that we no longer occupy the field 
alone. The Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel has its missionary in Maul- 
main, and soon they are to have others 
in Rangoon. They will labor mostly 
by schools. Let us have a strong corps 
To this branch 
Our 
people at home demand it, and the mis- 


sionaries in the field heartily respond. 


of preachers, if possible. 
of effort we are especially called. 


Tribute to the Deputation. 


In my judgment, so far-as Burman 
work is concerned, the much abused 
work of the Deputation has left a broad 
and deep mark, leading—without dis- 
carding schools—greatly to the magni- 
fying of the preacher's office, and to a 
more direct and simple dependence on 


the power of God to make the word | 


I feel thankful, when- 
ever I look back on the effects of their 
Visit on my own mind. 


mighty to save. 


The thorough 
canvassing to which many topics con- 


nected with the missionary work were 
then subjected, was a blessing to me; 
and, I rejoice to add, has led me to throw 
myself more earnestly than ever before 
on two things as the great means of suc- 


cess in the missionary work—the word 
of God and prayer. Science is good in 
its place ; but these are the evangelizing, 
sanctifying instrumentalities appointed 
by the Great Missionary. 

I think young missionaries cannot 
bring into the field too deep a conviction 
on this point. They will have many so- 
licitations to lean on something else ; but 
I believe their true success will be in 
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proportion (other things being equal) 
to the honest, diligent, believing adher- 
ence to these two instrumentalities. 


LETTER FROM MR. BENNETT. 


Burman Association. 

Rangoon, Feb. 13, 1863.—Our Bur- 
mese Association passed most agreeably, 
and we had the pleasure to see, what I 
have never expected to see, over two 
hundred Burmese Christians assembled 
together. And I say it with pleasure 
and gratitude to the Giver of all good, 
that the meetings were some of the most 
interesting I have ever attended in India 
or Burmah. The Burmese brethren from 
other stations, whom I have never met 
before, give promise of having more of 
the teachings that are from above than I 
had given them credit for. The letters 
from the churches were original, and 
more pointed—showing more advance in 
the right direction than it has ever been 
To behold 


two hundred Burmese Christians assem- 


my privilege to see before. 


bled together in one place, and at one 
time, to read the word of God, to sing 
his praises, and to bow together in prayer 
before his throne, was more than I once 
ever expected it would be my privilege 
to witness. 

Ordination of a Pastor. 


The services at the ordination of a pas- 
tor over the church at Henthada were 
solemn, interesting and encouraging. — 
After the ordaining prayer, and a most 
excellent charge to the candidate from 
br. Crawley, to see some sixteen or eight- 
een members of that church rise up in 
the midst of the congregation to be ad- 
dressed on their duties and responsibili- 
ties by br. Stevens, was a new era in my 
missionary life—and that life has not 
been a short one. I have seen larger 
congregations among Karens, but never 
among Burmans. The Burman mission 
has every reason to thank God and take 
courage. Nothing but the Spirit of the 
Most High could change these once idol- 
aters to the service of the living God. 


Assam Mission.— Letter from Mr. Bronson. 


PROME MISSION, 
LETTER FROM MR. KINCAID. 
More Baptisms. 


Prome, Jan. 30, 1863.—In my last I 
gave some account of labors among the 
Karens in this district. Ko Konge has 
baptized nine of the converts within a 
few days past. We make another tour 
immediately after the Sabbath, and will 
administer the communion in one or two 
churches in the country. I am support- 

Hereafter I 
intend to give a full account of their la- 
bors and the results. 

Four more Karens baptized, making 
thirteen the past month. 


ing two Karen assistants. 


ASSAM MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. BRONSON, 


Utility of the Nowgong Orphan Institution. 

The Nowgong Orphan Institution has 
been blessed of God to the conversion of 
more persons, and the raising up of more 
Christian families and helpers, than any 
other single instrumentality. I do be- 
lieve that with a people like this, we 
must work through the young; we must 
fill up their minds with truth, so that 
they will at once reject «the errors of 
their fathers. 

Every argument used for seizing upon 
the young in Christian America, and 
bringing them under Christian influences, 
applies with tenfold power here. 

How Shall Native Helpers be Raised Up? 

Some is needed to take 
young men of good talents from the Mi- 
kirs, Cacharis, and occasionally a prom- 


institution 


ising Assamese inquirer, qualifying them 
to teach simple reading, writing and the 
elements of Christianity, and send them 
out, on a small salary, to read the Scrip- 
tures, and tell what they learn to their 
countrymen. During the few months 
they are in school, they generally will 
have no means of support ; so it will be 
necessary to keep a small supply of rice, 
salt, &c.,on hand to feed them, at an 
expense of two or three rupees per 
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month. The great object sought is to 
bring these to understand and embrace 
the gospel, and to aid in the education 
and enlightenment of their countrymen. 
Can we expect God to raise up native 
helpers without an effort on our part ? 
This plan does not entail any lasting 
responsibilities upon the mission, like 
boarding schools for boys and girls, but 
is a direct effort for training grown up 
native youth of talent, and afterward 
turning them to account in our efforts to 
sound out the word of God among the 
masses. O, could you see our need of 
this help as we do, I know it would be 
needless to add one word on this sub- 
ject. 


Nowgong Day School. 


At Nowgong we have a school num- 
bering fifty scholars, and a day school 
The 
pupils are, besides our Christian children, 
Hindu, Mohammedan, Mikir, &c. 
the sons of several very respectable na- 


taught by one of our Christians. 
I have 
tives. The school is opened by reading 
the Seriptures and prayer. I go in oc- 
casionally, to examine and encourage 
Mrs. 


also has classes at the bungalow. 


Bronson 
Ilere 
children in A. B. C., on to the higher 
branches, are studying and hearing the 
truth. 
erecting cheaply. 


teacher and scholars. 


The school house I succeeded in 
I can see that this 
school is doing good, and exerting an 
influence. A normal department can 
now be connected with this school, for 


teachers and readers. 


The Time has Come to Advance. 


The time has come when we must be- 
gin to unfurl our sails to the breeze, and 
As my last two yearly 
accounts will show, I have kept strictly 


make progress. 


“close reefed,” when my heart has ached 
to its very core to unfurl sails and do 
more in the way of itineracy and schools. 
You have sent us fellow laborers, and 
the time has come when we wait to hear 
you say, “Go forward; move as you think 
the providence of God indicates. Enter 
in as fast as a door opens. Lay hold of 
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all and every instrumentality for con- 
verting Assam to God.” 


Condition of the Station at Gowahati. 


I now come to Gowahati. My letters 
will have shown that it is important still 
to hold on to Gowahati. I must visit it 
now and then, and keep the little band 
When I re- 
turned from America, my heart sickened 
at the dilapidated state of the mission 


buildings there. 


of disciples encouraged. 


The establishment at 
Gowahati is as follows. ‘ 

Our native brother Kondura R. Smith 
has resigned government employ where 
he received forty rs. per month, for mis- 
sion service on fifteen rs. per month. 
Besides conducting worship in the chap- 
el Sundays and during the week, he has 
general charge of mission affairs under 
me. Kakati, who is watchman, receives 
five rs. per month. 
es the 


Bhupoti, who teach- 
Christian children and others 
who wish to attend, receives three rs. 
per month. An aged disciple there 
receives two rs. per month, and he does 
what he can in keeping the premises 
in repair. So the whole monthly ex- 
pense of native preacher, &c., is twenty- 
five rs. per month, or 300 rs. per year. 
Gowahati not to be Relinquished. 
Immediately after new year’s, Mrs. 
sronson and myself intend to go again 
to Gowahati, and spend some time with 
the disciples there. I shall also try to 
visit our native brother Apinta, living 
out in the Cachari villages. I shall do 
all Tecan for Gowahati. You will make 
a great mistake if you decide to give it 
up. The native disciples are looking 
and praying for the return of their old 
teachers, and Ido most earnestly hope 
that you will have. pity on Gowahati, 
and send to these waiting disciples and 
these perishing heathen. 

We cannot afford to give up Gowa- 
hati, where so much seed has been sown 
by your missionaries. Unless you occu- 
py it soon, others will be sent in who 
may not be at all friendly to us and our 
cause. I regard the Cacharis as a very 
interesting people. Their villages lie 
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scattered all through the country, and 
they are beginning to manifest a desire 
for knowledge. 

May the Good Shepherd soon send us 
help to gather them into his fold. 


JOURNAL OF MR. TOLMAN, 


Tour among the Mikirs. 

Soon after entering the missionary field in 
Assam, Mr. Tolman was disabled by sickness, 
and compelled to return to the United States. 
He had time, however, previous to his illness, 
to visit the Mikirs on their plains and hills, the 
people among whom, had it pleased God to 
maintain his health, he had expected to labor. 
The following account of his tour, though it 
lacks freshness of date, contains information 
that will be both interesting and useful.—Ep. 
Mac. 

Trip up the Kopilli River. 

Dec. 26, 1859.— We lett the station in 
small boats on the 20th inst., and have 
come down the Kullung, visiting some of 
To- 
day we are spending the Sabbath ata 


the Assamese villages on the way. 


large Dooru village on the banks of the 
Kopilli, a beautiful, deep and swift-flow- 
ing stream. Mrs. Tolman commenced 
talking to a large company at sunrise. 
The number of people so increased that 
the half could not hear; hence my As- 
samese pundit and myself took another 
station at a little distance. The gather- 
ing throng so blocked up the king’s high- 
way that there was no passing. It being 
nine o’clock the 
owners of the paddy fields came scold- 


harvest time, about 


ing, threatening, and driving the people 
to work. After breakfast [ sought out 
a large company who had finished reap- 
ing, to whom my pundit read and ex- 
plained the Bible and some tracts, and 
clothed in better Assamese what I said. 
In the afternoon while walking to a Sa- 
long village, a man came with our over- 
land letters and papers. As we sat 
reading them in the shade of the friend- 
ly bamboos, our long looked for Mikir 
interpreter, Rong Bong, arrived. We 
determined to make short stops among 
the Assamese, and hasten to the Mikirs. 

27.—Tuesday. As we make slow 
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progress against this rapid current, I 
the 
hive of villages, clustering on the river's 
banks, using the little I have learned of 
the language in helping my pundit and 
Cachari guide to tell the story 
We have 


villages. 


have walked through continuous 


of Jesus. 
passed through several Salong 


seen their altars of sacrifice, 
and witnessed their incantations for cur- 


ing the sick, 


Mikir Villages. 


28.—We visited the first Mikir village 
this morning. The people were exceed- 
ingly frightened at the sight of a white 
face. The head 


salaaming 


man came trembling, 
and prostrating himself as a 

The oftener I told him, both 
own language and in the 


suppliant. 
in his Assam- 
ese, “There is no oceasion for fears; for 
your oavn good have I come,” the more 
he shook with terror. We spent some 
time telling of the “Great S ” bat 


he was too much terrified to comprehend. 


i ‘ifie 


He presented us, on leaving, with a fowl, 
some rice, &ec., it being the custom of 
this people to give to all who visit them. 

29.—Jumona Mukh. Here are three 
large villages of Plain Mikirs. Their 
language differs slightly from that of the 
mountain people, though they perfectly 
understand each other, and their religion 
walked 


to one of their villages and invited them 


is the same. Last evening we 
to visit us in the tent in the morning. 
Accordingly, a company of more than 
one hundred came before we were up, 
and the most of the morning was spent 
in the tent. During the entire day the 
Mrs. T. aiding us in 
the morning, till she was too much fa- 
tigued to speak more, when my pundit 


and I continued to present the truth. 


tent was occupied ; 


30.—The Mikirs came this morning in 
still greater numbers. From six till half 
past ten was spent with them. They 
asked muny reasonable questions, indica- 
tive of honest inquiry, and resolved to 
abandon their worship of evil spirits. 
They promised to read the books we gave 
them, and to meet for worship on each 
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Sabbath and talk over what they had 
heard from us. 

Jan. 2.—Still ascending the Kopilli, 
we reached a Mikir village of hardly one 
hundred inhabitants. Some men were 
on the river’s bank, offering sacrifice for 
the sick. 
shore, they ran. 


Seeing our boats nearing the 
But as I was walking 
up to their sacrifices, the headman came 
forth, bowing, salaaming and saying, 


I told him “I 


God, and to call me so wasa 


“Iswor-Arnam! Iswor.” 
was not 
great sin.” We spent the day in in- 
them, and they 
sacrifices, and nominally accepted 
of Christianity. 

8.—Sabbath. Hill dubie. We have 


visited several villages at some distance 


structing abandoned 


their 


inland. Our tent is constantly filled with 


visitors.. Some say they will leave spirit 
worship; others, that they will, if we 
will only come and live among them ; 
while others again say, “How can we ? 
We shall certainly be destroyed.” 
Timidity of the Mikirs. 
15.—Lahpha-Ghat. The raging of the 
small pox prevents our going a little 
further up the river to the falls, as we 
had anticipated. The week has been 
spent visiting and receiving visits, (often 
in crowds) from the people of the villages 
nearest the river. Much missionary work 
cannot be done 
boat. are not 


inhabited, but lined with dense jungle. 


among the Mikirs by 
The banks of the river 


These various ghats, or landing places at 
which we have stopped, are merely tem- 
porary abodes of Bengali cotton traders, 
and are visited by the Mikirs only for 
trade, to take boats, or to cross the river. 
The paths leading to their villages are 
exceedingly narrow and winding, and 


also dangerous from the wild beasts 
which roam in the thick, high jungle 
through which they lead. The exceed- 
ing timidity of this people leads them 
thus to hide all approaches to their 


homes, and to seek such seclusion. 
An Earnest Inquirer. 
We here meet some very interesting 
cases of persons who seem to receive cor- 
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One 
headman remained last evening long after 
all had left the tent, very thoughtful and 
anxious. “Do explain a little more about 


rect ideas of Jesus as our Saviour. 


Jesus dying for us; taking our sins 


away.” By many simple illustrations I 
pointed him to the Lamb of God, our 
sacrifice, our substitute, when he leaped 
! IT see! Precious!’ 


and started towards his home. 


up, saying, “I see 
“Stop a 
moment and tell me what you see that is 


precious,” said I. He told me asclearly 
] 


as | ever heard it from any lips, how Je- 
sus was his Saviour. I said, “That is 
the way, the truth and the: life that I 


have come to tell you about. Go, show 


it to your people.” On waking this 


morning, his whole village, old and 
young, were on the river bank. They 


listened some time; but as the crowd 
wae so large that not nearly all of them 
could hear,—and my meagre Assamese 
having to pass through the slow process 
of interpretation into Mikir,—they pres- 
ently began to leave for their breakfast 
and their harvest fields. I can never 
forget this man’s words as he followed 
his people home, quite downcast and gad. 
“You are going away; my people will 
not believe , and I alone, what can I do ? 
O if you would only come and live 
here,” &e. 


such pleas. 


It melts our hearts to hear 


Owing to the political disturbances 
now agitating the people in this region, 
and the prevalence of the small pox, we 
think it best to descend the river, and 
visit by land the mountainous and more 
densely populated regions. 

17.—Again at Jumona Mukh. We 
stopped at each place where we had 
sowed seed while ascending, and found 
them faithful to their promise. . 

Anxious Listeners. 

19.—Spent these two days at the Mikir 
villages and in the tent. At the farther 
village we had a still audience of a hun- 
dred and sixty persons. It moved my 
heart to see so many men eagerly listen- 
ing to the truth, and asking such inter- 
esting questions. The leaven is at work 
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in these three villages of more than 1500 
inhabitants. They greatly fear to leave 
the worship of evil spirits, lest they may 
be destroyed ; and yet they see its folly 
and desire to accept the truth. My heart 
yearns over this whole Mikir region. 
What, O what shall be done for them ? 
Though we always endeavor to present 
the true faith more than to demolish 
their forms of worship, yet [ sometimes 
fear we may be making them merely 
sceptics. These teachings must be fol- 
lowed up. 

23.—We have ascended the Jimona 
river and visited Rong Bong’s village. 
We here leave the boats and go up into 
the mountains. 

25.—We have moved into a little hut 
in the Mikir village. 


the mountain and surrounded by jungle. 


It is part way up 


26.—Visited a large village of about 
six hundred inhabitants. Stayed for the 
first time in a Mikir’s house over night. 
They listened to the word tll 
hour. 


a late 
27.—Again this morning the people 
sevm'very desirous to hear. They have 
nominally rejected their own system, 
and accepted the doctrines and practice 
The man at whose house I 
am stopping is much interested, and 


we preach, 


wishes to come to the station and learn 
more. His son, he says, will also come 
and learn to read. Near by I visited 
another village of about three hundred 
inhabitants. The use of intoxicating 
drink is the great sin of this region. Sad 
Up the 
Kopilli the snare was opium; here it is 
moa, (brewed rice, slightly intoxicat- 
ing.) 


indeed is it to see its effects. 


29.—This is our first Sabbath in our 
little mountain hut. Both house and 
tent have been filled all day. More than 
two thousand have visited us from adja- 
cent villages, Assamese and Salongs as 
well as Mikirs. Many have come to 
gratify idle curiosity, some to seek for 
medicine, and but few seemed to care for 
I start to- 
morrow on a foot trip over the mountain 


the healing of their souls. 
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country. The people say it is impossible 
for me to go through some portions, but 
I feel that the only way is to seek the 
Mikirs in 
though wild, are kind. 


their homes. 


The people, 


NINGPO MISSION, 


LETTER FROM MR. JENKINS, 


Causes for Gratitude—Openings for the 
Gospel. 

Ningpo, Dee. 19, 1862.—The war has 
doubtless a withering effect upon many 
hearts, and the interests of our great na- 
tion; but the cause of Christ is dear to 
the brethren, and will live. Should you 
meet the wants of the various missions 
this year, it will be a call for most devout 
thanksgiving to God; for it secins to me 
that this year, more than the last, the 
hearts of men will be sorely tried, bur- 
dened as they must be by taxation on 
account of the wicked rebellion. God is 
suflicient for these things. 


With had 


and, though now relieved for a season, 


you, we have our trials; 
they may return again with double se- 
verity. The coming of the rebels to 
Ningpo caused great distress, and almost 
total suspension of missionary labor.— 
Since their expulsion frem the city, the 
country people have suffered much from 
their repeated incursions, and at one 
time during the last summer we expect- 


ed to be compelled again to seek refuge 


among our brethren across the river. 


| 


But peace has returned, and the preach- | 


er goes forth freely among the people. 
It would be madness, however, to ven- 
ture into the districts infested by the 


rebels, as their former friendliness to- | 


ward foreigners was changed to avowed 
hatred and death by the conduct of the 
English and French, whose motto in 
these parts is, “might makes right.” 
Progress in the Language. 

I think I have progressed with the 
language as rapidly as those who joined 
this station with me more than two years 
since, and I know I can say something 
for Christ to those whom I meet. Bas- 


[ June, 


ing my hope of success upon the fact, I 
have no doubt but I shall accomplish 
something for, God, but may fall far short 
of meeting the expectations of my friends 
But 
my trust is in [im who has brought me 
through the dark hours of the past. If 
God be for me, and 1 in Lim, how can I 


and the demands of my supporters. 


fail of success ? 
Hindrances. 
This past vear has tried me much, as | 
have been compelled to remove my fam- 
ily and goods twice, and finally had my 
knocked lett 


houseless, and I was forced to rebuild, 


house down, which me 
In doing this have been obliged almost 
entirely to relinquish missionary labor 


June I gave the Jih-z-kong station back 


and the direct study of the language. 


into the hands of br. Knowlton, being 
convinced that one pastor at a station 
was suflicient. I have yot lost my inter- 
est in the work, nor do I intend to do 
less direct labor for souls here—tar from 
it. Should I ever do that, 1 should feel 
myself bound to refund my past support ; 
but, God helping me, I will toil through 
my present difliculties and hindrances, 
and yet glority my Master by the preach- 
But, above all, the 


greatest hindrance to success is the state 


ing of his word. 


of my own heart; and that rendered 
worse by the awtul wickedness and 
meanness of this heathen people. So 
wicked are they that they seem imper- 
vious to the truth; and the little truth 
they know is often turned to bad ae- 
count, and oftener unheeded, 

The Spirit, the Spirit of God is alone 
able to accomplish for the Chinese that 
mighty change which shall make them 
worthy of a Christian name. 


TELOOGOO MISSION. 


LETTER FROM MR. DOUGLASS, 
The Missionary’s Support. 

In tent, twenty miles north of Nellore, 
en route to Ongole, Jan. It, 1863.—The 
common phrase “lone missionary,”—if, 
when in our native land, it ever had to 
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our fancy or imagination a poetic mean- 
ing, has long since become a prose fact 
and stern reality. 

But this train of thought is never wel- 
come to me.” I rather look to our Fath- 
er and say, “Thy will be done.” Yet 
we are human. We cannot but think 
of faces we shall see no more here; and, 
were our hope in Jesus confined to this 
life, we should be of all men most miser- 
able. 
ones, now photographed on our hearts, 


In the great day, living and loved 


for whom we have left home and country 
to dwell on these sultry plains, that his 
name may be known upon earth, his sav- 
ing health among all nations,—will then 
be grouped in living pictures, jewel- 
That 


great promise, “My grace is sufficient for 


crowned by the great Redeemer. 


thee,” is our only hope and shelter; “We 
will not fear what man can do unto us.” 


The Macedonian Cry. 


My first acquaintance with the Mace- 
donian began twenty years ago this 
present month. While rejoicing in my 
first love, an agent of the Union visited 
the church of which I was a member. I 
shall never forget his explanations of the 
title. The appeal was to me a call to 
forsake all for Christ, and by the grace 
of God brought me to this tent, to these 
strange scenes. I confess to a deep in- 
terest in that cry that has reached so 
many hearts, and called so many across 
waters to the Macedonian wilderness of 
our sin-cursed world. I will do all Iam 
able to meet the wishes of the Commit- 
tee in the matter;.and I do it with the 
greater pleasure and desire, because it is 
most evident that men, fathers and breth- 
ren, know not what they say, when they 
speak that word Teloogoo. They see 
with dimmed vision the field in which 
we labor—the preparatory work—the 
results of toil on which God has placed 
his seal of love and mercy. 

On first reading the abstract in the 
Macedonian of the discussion on the pro- 
priety of abandoning this field, at the 
annual meeting in Providence, I confess 
to mingled surprise and indignation. A 

il 
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thousand precious memories of scenes of 
mercy and redeeming love witnessed on 
these hallowed grounds, made sacred by 
agony and tears, by triumphs of faith, 
by dying grace such as never was, to my 
knowledge, surpassed, in any Christian 
or heathen land, came crowding into my 
mind, and uttering thei plea in triumph 
tones in the ears of those who seemed 
asleep amid the great concerns of a great 
denomination; men who would strike 
from among its more brilliant sisters this 
“Lone Star.” 

The record is on high. God is send- 
ing this proposal of abandonment as a 
call to us to be more faithful, to teach us 
that our strength is in the counsels of his 
will and not in time-serving policy. 


Claims of the Peloogoo Mission. 


But I would ask, is the Teloogoo Mis- 
sion ever to need apology by its friends 
in America gnd India? If so, what are 
the grounds of that apology? Apolo- 
gists should know for what they apolo- 
gize, or be silent. Has the denomination 
made a mistake in giving its prayers and 
sympathies, in some humble measure, to 
this mission for the last twenty years— 
and so needs an apology? Have Boards 
and Committees been ill advised in ref- 
erence to the matter, and so unwittingly 
have misled others, but now, having ob- 
tained more light, do they wish to cancel 
past acts and ‘apologize for past conduct ? 
Or, is the apology to rest only on the In- 
dian side of the question and the poor, 
feeble agents; (four families in twenty 
years to break the bread of life to 16,000,- 
000 of heathen;—one man to four mil- 
lions.) Are they to be called to an aec- 
count for not laying in the dust thassive 
temples that have stood the storms of 
ages, founded on caste, the monster de- 
vice of the enemy of souls, the roots of 
which lay hold on every passion, good 
and bad? Do the living, of these four 
men, need to make an apology before 
their brethren? They can speak, if 
asked, though to.do so is like doubting 
the love of Him who called them out of 
great darkness into light. 
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A word more. Are the Christians 
who have given to the support of mis- 
sions during these twenty years, sorry 
that their means, or rather, God’s gifts, 
have been expended to the extent of a 
few thousands on the Teloogoos, and are 
they now asking an apology? Is any 
one prepared to ask God why He has 
not taken to Himself, washed in the blood 
of his Son, 1000 souls, instead of nearly 
thirty; why there is not to-day a church 
of a million, instead of thirty, with its 
pastor and office-bearers ; its societies to 
support its teacher and the ordinances of 
the Lord’s house, besides doing much di- 
rect mission work? why there are not 
fifty efficient schools, in which thousands 
are taught of God, instead of a few 
wherein many, even of the poor, are 
made wise unto salvation? For to apol- 
ogize is to do more than this. It is to 
forget the great law that as we work, so 
the blessing of God is measured unto us. 
We are not single workers, but “co- 
workers.” 

But let us up and away from apologies 
and apologists. Let the churches send, 
through the Union, ten missionaries and 
their wives to the Teloogoos, to enter and 
possess this vast unoccupied field, (I say 
unoccupied advisedly,) instead of keep- 
ing one poor laborer suspended by the 
brittle thread of life. Then, where now 
there are hundreds who confess the 
greatness and desirableness of the word 
preached, there would be tens of thou- 
sands asking what they shall do to be 
saved. 


A Great Work. 


It has been my privilege to visit all the 
missions in the Teloogoo country except 
two; and I can say without envy or com- 
parison, that the field given us of God in 
his providence, is suflicient in size to call 
for increased labor and sacrifice of men 
and means, to limit which I would not 
even presume. One has only to feel the 
pressure of a thousand responsibilities 
that lay hold on eternity, to hear the 
wail of millions that comes floating on the 
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air, asking rest, rest for the immortal 
soul, to look at the promises which God 
has scattered over his word with the pro- 
fusion of mercy everywhere apparent in 
his works, to feel that to pause or look 
back in this great work of bringing men 
to the Saviour, must prove the darkness 
of the soul and guilt amounting almost to 
a second crucifixion of the Redeemer. 


Preaching Tours. 

I am now visiting villages between 
Nellore and Ongole, and, as we are able, 
preaching the cross. I intend to be ab- 
sent a month now, after which I hope to 
go out for another month in another di- 
rection. 

The examination of the schools came 
off on the 17th of December. It was an 
oceasion of much hope and joy to many. 
I am late in getting out into the villages, 
owing to sickness in the families of my 
native helpers. I have decided to extend 
the vacations of the schools, that I may 
have the help of Ezra and the other 
teachers. 

The ‘mother of Obaloo, (of whom I 
have written before) is with us, returning 
to her family. 
preacher. 


She is our most eloquent 
She just came in from a vil- 
lage to which she had been, and gave a 
report with a full heart. She says since 
the day she was baptized, not a doubt or 
a cloud of sorrow has passed over her; 
that her heart is full of love to Jesus. 
God’s grace in the heart,—what wonders 
it works, and that soon, in the soul! 


We move on to-day to another large 
village, twelve miles distant, from which, 
as a centre, we hope, as here, to reach 
other and many large villages. We have 


been in this place four days. I am con- 
vinced that this is the best method to 
pursue in this thickly populated country, 
where, whichever way you go, are large 
villages ready to hear the word. 

How strongly am I reminded in my 
loneliness, of the many pleasant days 
spent in past years with br. Jewett in 
this great work. Pray for us, and send 
as soon as you can a helper or helpers. 
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MISCELLANY. 


MISSIONS IN AFRICA. 

Africa may be said to be the most re- 
cent field of missionary operations. 
Though it is long since the first missions 
were planted on its southern and west- 
ern borders, yet till within recent years 
no attempt has been made to search its 
entire coasts, much less to penetrate far 
into the interior. An approximate sur- 
vey of the present advance of missionary 
effort is ziven in the following paper. 

Beg aning with West Africa, we find 
that the worst abominations of heathen- 
ism still run riot in vast territories. The 
sacrifice of human life continues. In the 
town of Coomassie, West saw men and 
women sacrificed to celebrate the fun- 
erals of the rich; the description of an 
execution by cruel tortures that took 
place in a street bearing the name of 
“Never-dry-from-blood,” is horrible be- 
yond conception. 

The latest reports from Dahomey are 
still more heart-rending. ° 

Sierra Leone lies before us in brighter 
light, though it shines upon many graves. 
The work of God had even in 1853 be- 
come so strong that a bishop was ap- 
pointed for this colony in England. He 
and three of his successors have already 
fallen victims to the fatal climate, and a 
fifth has recently landed on the same 
shores. 

Ilow noble Bowen wondered when he 
arrived in 1857, at the stately churches 
and glebes, and at the rush of the ne- 
groes tochurch and school. Half of the 
preachers and the Christians of the dif- 
ferent Evangelical churches were ne- 
groes; 10,685 Methodists, and 2,187 Free 
Methodists, with about 24,000 Episcopa- 
lians, were united like brothers. The 
colony can now be hardly called a mis- 
sion, but a church, and a living one. 

The congregations evince great zeal 
in repairing the churches and in collect- 


ing the stipends for their ministers 
(amounting to 1,000/. annually); the 
schools, high as well as low, enjoy the 
same improvement. 

The (American) colony Liberia has 
nearly worked its way to the same 
height. Even in the year 1854, a for- 
eign bishop said with truth, “I have never 
seen people with such a love for order ; 
no rude language is to be heard here. 
The Sabbath is kept strictly, and the 
churches are filled with, attentive lis- 
teners.” 

Here also, as at the mission of Cape 
Palmas, the congregations have ad- 
vanced considerably in independence of 
foreign preachers ; young congregations 
will therefore be less likely to suffer from 
a change of pastor, in consequence of 
the climate. 

Liberia, it'is known, is an institution 
of American free negroes, who organized 
themselves into a republic in 1847, and 
now, 16,000 in number, exercise a Chris- 
tian influence over 480,000 natives, who 
are scattered along a narrow shore of 
about 250 leagues in extent. Bishop 
Payne held the first synod of the Epis- 
copal church, in April, 1862, and re- 
organized the church through the whole 
colony. Bishop Burns in the same way 
exercises a particular care over 1,400 
members of the Methodist church. <A 
college, in charge of the Presbyterians, 
educates the future officers of State, as 
well as an increasing number of efficient 
preachers. American Lutherans also 
take part (1860) in the great work, and 
are admitted more especially among the 
Congo negroes that are flocking in. This 
free State, formed in such a peculiar man- 
ner according to the American code, re- 
tains some degree of uncouthness, as 
the majority of the population consists 
of ignorant heathens. The visible pro- 
gress is on that account the more praise- 
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worthy, and has cost but little in compar- 
ison with Sierra Leone. 

We can only briefly mention that the 
Methodist mission at the Gambia (with 
813 church members), is about to be 
joined by a French mission at the Sene- 
gal in the north, under the protection of 
a governor with truly evangelical prin- 
ciples, and that the work on the river 
Pongas in the south, carried on by church 
missionaries from Barbadoes (320 church 
members) is spreading in spite of many 


sacrifices. 

The mission of Basle at the Gold 
Coast, commenced in 1829, lost twelve 
laborers by death, in a short time, after 
which the surviving missionary Ries re- 
newed the mf&sion in the year 1844 on 


There have indeed 
been numerous victims since; but the six 


a fresh foundation. 


stations contain now over 750 Christians. 
Besides three establishments for the ed- 
ucation of the young, there is now also 
a seminary for catechists, where twenty 
(now thirty) young Christians are trained 
for the ministry. In addition to this, 
trades are taught to the indolent ne- 
groes. The work has advanced from six 
to seven days’ journey into the interior. 
The Bremen mission, gituated east of 
the river Volta, boldly carries on its 
conquests from five stations; they are 
afraid of nothing, not even to settle 
among cannibals. This mission also is 
constantly tried by sacrifices of precious 
human life, and is continually threat- 
ened by the whims of the chiefs and the 
fury of the fetish priests; but itdoes not 
suffer in vain. The earthquake was in- 
terpreted in various ways there; in one 
village it led to the discontinuance of 
work on Sunday, and to a petition for 
regular divine service. Badagry and 
Lagos have been long ago cleared from 
the slave-trade, which is now only car- 
ried on by a Brazilian, at Whydah, the 
harbor of Dahomey, while the conquest 
of Porto Novo (1861) and the occupa- 
tion of Lagos by the English, have op- 
ened a new door to the mission there. 
Behind this slave-coast, which almost 
no longer deserves the name, the blessed 
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land of Yoruba is situated. There, in 
Abeokuta, they kept joyful Bible festi- 
vals in 1859, and Scripture readers were 
sent among the heathens and Moham- 
medans of the neighborhood. The sem- 
inary educates teachers; a periodical, 
the Jwe Irohin (Morning Star), has an 
influence on public opinion, and civiliza- 
The 
desolate land is now covered by cotton 
plantations, which increase the value 
of labor, that once was but of little 
worth. The inhabitants perceive this, 
and like the king of Ketu, ask for more 
missions, that they may obtain the same 


tion advances with Christianity. 


blessing. 

The mission of the Niger, renewed in 
the year 1857, by raising the stations 
Gbeba and Onitsha, “is now oceupied by 
ten native laborers; they are commend- 
ed to the fervent prayers of Christians, 
as they are much threatened by the en- 
emy since they instituted a new station, 
Akassa, at the mouth of the Nun.” 

The chiefs that were favorable to the 
Christians have, it appears, been re- 
moved by poison. 

In Calabar the Scottish missionaries 
continue to hold a difficult position. The 
young King Eyo has disappointed the 
hopes that were entertained of him (he 
died in May, 1861, in consequence of 
excesses, we may hope repenting); and 
among others, who have been baptized, 
there occur now and then painful back- 
slidings. But the terrible system of pun- 
ishment by substitute, according to 
which every person of rank might atone 
for murder by the execution of his slave, 
is abolished and twin-children are at last 
allowed to live. 

“ The expulsion of the Baptists from 
the island of Fernando Po by the Span- 
ish Government has led to the institution 
of a new station, ‘ Victoria,’ near the 
high Cameroon mountain (1858) where 
a part of the converted have taken up 
their abode. From thence the mission- 
aries have made journeys into the inte- 
rior, and discovered towns which cannot 
be traversed in a day’s travel.” For the 
losses occasioned to the missions by Span- 
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ish intolerance, they have at last received 
compensation to the amount of $1,500. 

“Opposite the island of St. Thomas, at 
the mouth of the Gaboon, the Americans 
have a mission which is progressing, not- 
withstanding the fatal climate.” Even 
if poor king Glasz, notwithstanding his 
capability of repeating whole sermons 
by heart, has died unconverted (1861), 
many troubled souls are coming now un- 
expectedly to seek admission to instruc- 
tion. 

In the Presbyterian mission on the isl- 
and of Corisco, there is a still more ac- 
tive spirit at work among the pupils of 
After their con- 
version and education, these pupils are 


their efficient schools. 


sent across to the continent to found new 


stations. 
“In South Africa we meet the stations 
of the Barmen missionaries, who had to 


encounter so many difficulties in Dama- 
ra that they resolved not to send any 
more European missionaries there, while 
they were only permitted to see very 
feeble results in the barren district of 
Namaqua.” But since the remarkable 
chief, Jouker, who first was a friend and 
afterwards an enemy of the missionaries, 
died, satiated with the glory of war 
(1861), the stations in this place also 
evince a better prospect of success. 

“The great colony at the Cape, lying 
before us, so richly supplied with mis- 
sions of different churches and societies, 
we cannot describe better than as the 
mighty land that has now become a de- 
cidedly Christian country.” 

“A revival among the Dutch farmers, 
in particular, has had most blgssed effects. 
Their church, hitherto so conservative 
and inactive, has roused itself to mis- 
sionary duty, and begins to show the ef- 
fect in the two free States in the north 
of Orange. The President of the free 
State of Orange attended in person a 
mission conference of the several churches 
that had been drawn closer by the re- 
vival, and confessed on that occasion 
that he had formerly considered the mis- 
sion at least ‘unnecessary,’ but that he 
now offered them lands, and every as- 
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sistance in his power, with joy. The 
whole significance of this change will 
be fully understood, when we read in 
the report of the Alliance that this very 
President, as late as 1861, could be 
called with justice, ‘the decided enemy 
of all English doings in polities and re- 
ligion.’ He refused for a long time to 
let Moffat, the missionary, pass through 
to the north. How much the Paris sta- 
tions had to suffer during his last war 
against Moshesh! It clearly illustrates 
to what a degree the people of Bechuana 
have been changed bythe gospel. Then, 
what a contrast between a Basuto camp 
at the arrival of the French missiona- 
ries, and a half Christianized Basuto vil- 
lage in the year 1859!” 

“ Several tribes of the Caffres, as is 
known, were led by a false prophet 
(1856) to kill all their cattle, in the hope 
of giving the course of the universe a 
different ‘direction—to bring about the 
expulsion of the whites, and restore the 
dominion of the blacks in the country. 
Nothing, however, followed but a terri- 
ble famine, which compelled them to 
scatter about the colony and beg. The 
noble Sir George Grey supplied them 
with bread and work, ordered huts to be 
erected for their use, and caused them 
to be instructed in the Christian religion. 
Thus the plan for the banishment of the 
whites was the means of giving to the 
blacks the gospel, which they had re- 
ceived with such indifference in their 
own country.” 

“ Many Caffres have been won over 
here and there; but for the great coun- 
try of the Zulu-Caffres, the right hour 
appears to have not yet approached. The 
missionaries from Hermannsburg and 
Norway, as well as the English and 
Americans, agree that we must wait pa- 
tiently for the new birth of this talented 
nation, but that the fruits already ri- 
pened afford a sure foretaste of a fine 
harvest in future.” 

In consequence of Livingstone’s dis- 
coveries, three missions have been formed 
for the interior of South Africa. First, 
London sent (1858) He! sore, Price, and 
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others, to the Makololos, on the Zam- 
besi; then the older Moffat used his in- 
fiuence with the king of the Matebeles 
to introduce missionaries—his own son 
was one of them. The former mission 
was frustrated in a painful manner. 
“Helmore and the mothers with several 
children, were snatched away by fever 
in 1860, 
the little ones, was plundered by the 
king of the Makololos. The grey-headed 
despot of the Matabeles, on the contrary, 


Price, on his way home with 


received the missionaries kindly, and al- 
lowed them to preach without restraint 
The king is probably 
near his end, but the missionaries hope 


to all his people. 


the best from the heir-presumptive to 
the crown. Missionary Price has also, 
with a younger fellow-laborer, again ar- 
rived in Kuruman, the station of the 
much-tried, but ever-hopeful, Moffat, to 
found a new mission in the interior. 
Not far from the Zambesi the mission- 
aries of two English universities have 
established a mission under the guidance 
of Dr. Livingstone.” This mission has 
already overcome its first trials. They 
have had more than one collision with 
the slave-merchants of the Portuguese 
district Mozambik, and were, compelled 
to make use of arms; the necessity of 
this measure, in the strictest sense has, 
however, not been proved. The bishop 
of the mission, Mackenzie, collected for 
the first beginning a congregation of 160 
persons, chiefly children, either left be- 
hind by or taken from the slave-traders. 
Bishop Mackenzie is already dead, and 
a new bishop, Tozer, has been appointed, 


with two missionaries, to strengthen the 


mission. We see, by the beginnings of 
the mission in the interior of South Af- 
rica, how much patience the Lord re- 
quires from his children, before He bids 
them enter on a joyful harvest. 

Tow little could be said even last year, 
“about the beautiful and happy island 
of Madagascar,” where, under constant 
persecutions, the spirit of the martyrs of 
old had been shown forth in all its glory, 
and where the number of believers has 
increased to 5,000! The time seems to 
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have come when the gospel is to have 
The old blood-stained 
Her son has succeeded 


free course again. 
queen is dead. 
to the throne. 
his coronation were conducted by the 


The religious services at 


London missionary and the native pas- 
tor. Memorial churches are to be im- 
mediately built on the martyr sites, and 
the bishop of Mauritius has made ar- 
rangements for a joint mission of the 
church of England. The Roman Cath- 
olics complain that it is easier to cut the 
rocks with a razor, than persuade the 
people to their faith. 

Close to Madagascar lies the island of 
Mauritius with its 300,000 inhabitants, 
200,000 of whom are Hindus, introduced 
into the sugar plantations, and who form 
the chief part of the population. Among 
them in particular the mission is making 
Delivered from 
the thousand bonds that fetter them at 
home to heathendom, they hear the gos- 


considerable progress. 


pel here from missionaries out of South 
India and Bengal, and carry back to 
their native land the pearl of price, to 
work there as teachers of the gospel 
among their races and families. 
“Missionary Rebmann stands as yet 
alone on the east coast of Africa; but he. 
will be strengthened, and his work among 
the Wanikas seems at last to have had a 
cheering impulse.” He has only reeeived 
one auxiliary, and his firstlings, six con- 
vert Wanikas, rejoiced the heart of mis- 
sionary Krapf, when in the beginning of 
last year he visited Rabbai Mpia again 
What a differ- 
ent appearance everything had then 
from 1857, when the depredatory Masai 


after ten years’ absence. 


desolated the whole* country and forced 
the missionary to take flight! The heavy 
trial has done its work, and made the 
hard-hearted Wanikas at last more fa- 


“vorably disposed to receive Christianity. 


M. Krapf, accompanied by two English 
Methodist missionaries, and two German 
brothers from St. Crischona, made a tour 
of investigation in the year 1861 in those 
parts, and tried to form two stations. 
He found the province of Usambara 
closed up against him on account of a 
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civil war. Three of his young compan- 
ions were taken ill, and had to seek med- 
ical assistance in the large Catholic hos- 
One of the English- 
men was driven back to Europe by seri- 


pital at Zanzibar. 


ous illness, the two brothers trom Crisch- 
ona by discouragement. Only one re- 
mained in Africa, and has now found a 
station some distance from Morubas, 
where he hopes to be enabled to work 
Krapf himself could not 
carry out his plan to return through the 


interior of Africa, on account of the civil 


with a blessing. 


war, and arrived in Wiirtemberg in No- 
vember. 

The attempt made by the members of 
St. Crischona to found a mission in Abys- 
sinia under the guidance of bishop Go- 
bat, remains yet to be mentioned. They 
were well received by king Theodorus, 
though he would have preferred using 
them as mechanics and tradesmen for his 
own purposes. They have a diflicult 
position, in the midst of Christianity that 
has died away, and under a whimsical 
despot. Notwithstanding the Lord has 
allowed them to see some fruits of their 
work, not merely among the young whom 
they teach, but also among the adults; 
of the latteris Chancellor Debtera Sauab, 
described as an intellectual man, who 
holds prayer meetings with his soldiers, 
and bears witness to Christ everywhere. 

Particular interest has been excited 
by the result of a mission, which has 
been sent to the Jews of Abyssinia, the 
Falaschas (in 1860), and not only occa-, 
sioned a general search into the Holy 
Scriptures, but led to a number of con- 
versions of these lost children of Israel. 
The fifty-third chapter of Isaiah has 
It is 
unfortunate that they must be received 
by baptism into the paganized church of 
Abyssinia, which is certainly not superior 


there shown its ancient power. 


in moral conduct to these remains of Is- 
rael. But perhaps new vigor is to be 
engrafted into it by this fresh element. 
Much else is being done in Africa tend- 
ing to the gathering of the true Israel 
out of the worldly. 
In Algiers (at Oran and Constantine), 
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the Bible finds more and more an en- 
trance among the Jews, and reaches the 
Mohammedans as well as the Kabylie 
people of Cabes, whose traditions say that 
they have once been Christians, and must 
in course of time become Christiansagain; 
while the Jews of Sahara, on account of 
their dislike of traditions, are not so much 
opposed to the gospel as those who have 
had a pharisaical training. In Tunis 
also, the young at least are fond of read- 
ing the gospel. Finally in Egypt, the 
missionaries are laboring with diligence 
in several places. The Copts, formerly 
as dead as the people of Abyssinia, seem 
to awaken to new life by the use of the 
Holy Scriptures; and the mission of the 
American Presbyterians finds free en- 
trance into many of their churches. The 
tolerant Pasha (now dead, 1863) also 
afforded his aid; he gave an impressive 
lesson to a fanatic Mussulman who wished 
to prevent a Copt by rude foree from 
leaving Islamism, which he had been 
forced to adopt. 

Last year he made over buildings to 
the value of 100,000 florins to the mis- 
sion, and afterwards, to give a proof of 
his impartiality, he conferred a similar 
favor on the French priests. 

Thus we may be permitted to glance 
up the Nile with hopeful prayer. Along 
its shores, side by side with travellers in 
quest of discoveries, and hosts of Fran- 
ciscan monks, the messengers of the gos- 
pel advance with undiminished zeal into 
the interior of this vast continent, to 
make the nations of Ham acquainted 
with that Name, in which alone there is 
salvation for the black man as well as 


P the white.— Work of the Christian Church. 


A SABBATH ON ANEITEUM, IN THE 
SOUTH PACIFIC. 

I shall endeavor, in this letter, to give 
some idea of the Sabbath, on Aneiteum, 
more particularly in connection with the 
public services for the worship of God. 
We have eight different places where 
the natives assemble. The island is not 
large, and fewer places of worship might 
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suffice, were the roads goods and the cli- 
mate more favorable for travelling.— 
We have to call in the assistance of the 
most enlightened natives in conducting 
public worship. Every Wednesday, in- 
dividuals are appointed to this work at 
the outstations. The missionary confines 
his ministrations on Sabbath, for the most 
part, to his own residence, as being by 
far the most numerously attended. The 
hour of meeting, varying a little with 
the season of the year, is between 8 and 
9, A.M. Long before that time, when 
the weather is favorable, (and we have 
not often a wet Sabbath,) groups of na- 
tives in their best attire may be seen 
wending their way to the house of God, 
or sitting under the trees waiting the 
hour of meeting. The bell rings for a 
short time, and then the services begin. 
The females, as in the schools, occupy 
one end of the house, and the males the 
other, the line of separation being in 
front of the pulpit. 

The work is begun, when a marriage 
is to be solemnized on the following 
Wednesday, as follows :—A and B wish 
to rise; if any one know of any obstacle 
in the way of their marriage, let him 
make the same known. A hymn is next 
read, being that one in the collection for 
the Sabbath. I give a translation— 
“This is the sacred day, it is surely good, 
let us all be glad exceedingly. Let us 
rest on this day, and verily seek after 
the word of God with might. O Father, 
we give thee thanks for the good word ; 
do thou take it and put it into our 
hearts.” The above makes twelve lines 
of rhyme in the Aneiteum language, 
eight and six syllables alternately. The 
amount of sacred poetry in this language 
is but small. We have only twelve 
hymns and a doxology in use. Two 
more have been printed lately. It must 
be confessed that this department of the 
work lags behind. One reason may be, 
that the language is anything but musi- 
cal, and the words are long and not plia- 
ble. Blank verse has not yet been at- 
tempted, nor can we boast of a version 
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of any one of the Psalms of the sweet 
singer.of Israel. 

When the hymn has been read, all the 
congregation rise and sing standing. 
The volume of sound is great, but the 
music would not please fastidious ears. 
Their own native tunes are exceedingly 
monotonous; but I observe, that from 
some cause or other, they sing their own 
with all their might, which cannot be 
said of those used in the praise of God, 
We have a separate tune for most of 
The “Old Hundred,” “De- 
vizes,” the “Happy Land,” &e., are 
among the number. When the hymn 
has been sung, the people sit down. 


the hymns. 


Prayer is next offered up, and, at the 
close, the solemn Amen pronounced by 
the audience. A portion of Scripture 
is then read and expounded, generally a 
chapter, a few of the most important 
After the 
lecture, we have prayer, praise, and the 
benediction, just as at home. Sometimes 


things in it being dwelt on. 


we have an interval between the ser- 
The second 
service is conducted exactly like the first, 


vices, and sometimes not. 


only, instead of a lecture, we have what 
may perhaps be more appropriately 
called a sermon. The whole exercises 
are short, not occupying over two hours. 
When the weather is good, the houses 
are tolerably well filled, and the atmos- 
phere becomes heated and oppressive. 
The audience get drowsy, and the speak- 
I feel more tired on the 
Sabbath evening than ever after hard 
manual labor. 
and very open, and in addition to the la- . 
bor of speaking, there is the additional 


er exhausted. 


The buildings are large 


“strain arising, on my part at least, from 


an imperfect knowledge of the language. 

The natives, too, soon get tired if the 
services are unduly protracted, as the 
only change of position they can get is 
by rising to sing. Our services are thus 
shorter than with you. They differ also 
somewhat as to matter. The natives 
relish illustrations, and our addresses 
should abound with them. Nothing can 
surpass the Parables of the Saviour for 
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people circumstanced like the Ancite- 
umese. The behavior of the natives in 
the house of God is, upon the whole, all 
that can be expected. Sometimes you 
see a person smiling or whispering to his 
neighbor, but not often. Their attention 
is easily withdrawn from the speaker. 
When an infant cries, or a*person goes 
out or comes in, all edification is at an 
end for a time. The most of them come 
provided with fans, to cool thémselves 
and drive away the flies. When anum- 
ber of these are in motion all over the 
house, they tend to distract the speaker, 
though the natives do not appear to have 
their attention withdrawn by them. 
After reaching their own homes, the na- 
tives have family worship. They then 
commit to memory more or fewer verses 
of Scripture, according to their several 
ability, for the schools, which meet in the 
afternoon in th@ various houses. In the 
evening they have again their family 
worship. 

The attendance on Sabbath is very 
encouraging. In few places, I should 
think, do the population turn out so well. 
I think I saw it stated in some of Mr. 
Inglis’s reports as being about 75 per 
cent. 

The Lord’s Supper is observed twice 
in the year at each of the mission sta- 
The 
terms of communion are these: “Do you 
believe this to be true, that Jehovah is 
the true God, and that there is no other ? 
that Jehovah, Jesus and the Holy Spirit 
are distinct, but one in mind ? the word 
of Jehovah which his men wrote in the 
sacred books? your sinfulness before 
God, and your inability to save your- 


selves? that Jesus came down into the 


tions in ordinary circumstances. 


world and died a sacrifice for our sins? 
that the Holy Spirit alone makes good 
our bad hearts ? and do you wish to leave 
off your old and heathen practices, and 
all your wicked conduct, to believe on 
Jesus, keep the law of God, and lead a 
holy life ?” 

On the Sabbath the communicants oc- 
cupy the centre of the church, and we 
have but one table, because the house is 
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so full that removal from one part to an- 
other is quite impossible, and because we 
wish the services g be short. We meet 
at the usual hour, and dismiss, at the 
latest, by twelve. In the afternoon we 
meet again for a sermon, and on the 
Monday morning we have.a short meet- 
ing for prayer and praise, after which the 
people separate. 

The Sabbath is well observed, out- 
wardly at least. 
the food is cooked on the previous day, 
which the natives call the “day of ov- 
ens.” I dare say, could one observe the 


No work is done ; even 


natives in their own houses, there would 
be much that might not be considered 
suitable for the Lord’s day, especially in 


the topics of conversation, and in occa- 
sional levity. But, notwithstanding this, 
the change that has been brought about, 
by the blessing of God, on those who 
previously esteemed every day alike, 
ought to be matter of great thankfulness 
on the part of all who know what God 
has done for this people. 

In regard to the results arising from 
the preaching of the gospel, it is not 
easy to speak with certainty. They cer- 
tainly do not carry away so much of 
what they hear as one would like. The 
subjects are new, and connected, most of 
them, with the unseen. The previous 
habits of the natives did not lead them 
to think and reflect, and they cannot be 
taught it in aday. If we see the present 
generation making great progress, we 
may hope for still more from those yet 
unborn.—Rev. J. Copeland in Scotch 
Magazine. 


JAPAN. 


Japan comprises three principal is- 
lands, as well as numerous smaller ones, 
containing a population supposed to 
amount to thirty or forty millions of peo- 
ple, whose chief religious denominations 
are the Sintoos and Buddhists. The 
Sintoo system includes numerous idols 
and imaginary saints, whose temples are 
often beautifully placed in shady groves, 
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inviting the worshippers to pleasant re- 
pose. 

Japan was first madegknown to Europe 
by Marco Polo, a celebrated traveller, at 
the close of the thirteenth century. From 
that period to the present time, a difli- 
cult intercourse, on a very small scale, 
has been maintained with it by the Eng- 
lish, Portuguese, Dutch, Russians and 
Americans. 

In the year 1852, the American Gov- 
ernment despatched a squadron of ships 
to Japan, under the command of Com- 
modore Perry. Our readers will be able 
to trace on a map the course they took 
to reach Japan. From America they 
crossed the Atlantic to Madeira, thence 
south to St. Helena; doubling the Cape 
of Good Hope, they passed northward to 
the Mauritius, thence to Ceylon, Singa- 
pore, Hongkong, Shanghai, Loo Choo, 
and the bay of Jeddo—Jeddo, or Yeddo, 
being the capital of Japan. 

The result of the American expedition 
has been, that the Japanese have been 
induced to conclude a treaty with the 
Americans that the country should be 
opened to commerce ; and similar advan- 
tages have also been granted to Russia, 
France, and Great Britain. 

They have a deep-rooted hatred against 
Christianity, arising from the tyrannous 
conduct of the Jesuits and other Roman 
Catholics introduced into the country by 
the Portuguese in the sixteenth century, 
To 
overcome this prejudice, wisdom must be 
sought from above, and the prayer of 
faith must ascend to Him who hath the 
hearts of all men at his disposal, that He 
will be pleased to open a way for the in- 
troduction of his gospel into Japan. 

The people are active traders, and free 
and hospitable in their manners, without 
that peculiar cunning and treachery so 
characteristic of the Chinese and Malays. 
They do not possess a high moral stand- 
ard, and yet in personal friendship they 
will risk life to serve a friend. In do- 
mestic life they are in advance of most 
oriental nations, as the females of Japan 
occupy a position similar to that of Eu- 


who were forcibly expelled in 1637. 
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ropeans. The ladies employ their in- 
door leisure hours in study, and the 
lighter occupations of music, drawing, 
painting, making fancy boxes, purses, 
Out of 


doors they employ themselves in rustic 


and ornaments for the person. 


amusements, gardening, and rowing, and 
sailing on tNe lakes, rivers, and in the 
harbors. The people generally enter 
very extensively into feasts and enter- 
tainments, both religious and national. 
They indulge in tobacco and sweetmeats, 
and drink an intoxicating liquor called 
saki. 


tion with them: in their houses the kettle 


Tea drinking is a national institu- 
is always boiling. A singular custom 
prevails at social gatherings—the guests 
earry away the dainties not consumed ; 
to omit to do so is esteemed a mark of 
vulgarity. 

The Japanese are a reading people. 
They have printed book®of history, ge- 
ography, science, art, poetry and fiction. 
Education, indeed, is universal in Japan, 
children of the lowest grade being sent 


to school. They are also skilful agricul- 


turists and gardeners, producing most of 
the tropical fruits and plants, and also 
those of the more temperate climates. 
They grow curious miniature specimens 
One of their 
curiosities in this way was a box three 


of large trees and shrubs. 


inches long, one inch wide, which con- 
tained a fir-tree, bamboo, and plum tree, 
Both plum and 
cherry trees are cultivated for the flow- 


the latter in blossom. 


ers only, which grow to a large size 
Their love of flowers is a pleasing trait 
in their character; nearly every house 
has its garden, or, as a substitute, plants 
and flowers in pots and boxes. One of 
their most noted plants is the varnish 
tree (Rhus vernix), which produces the 
well known lacquer called “Japan.” 
The houses are built of wood, usually 
rather low, as earthquakes are frequent 
in this country. But little furniture is 
required, as the people recline and sleep 
on mats on the floor, and do not use 
chairs and tables. The fire-place is a 
square hole in the centre of the room, or 
else a metal pan filled with firing. They 
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have no glass for windows, but use oiled 
paper as a substitute. Generally speak- 
ing, the houses are particularly neat and 
clean; the interior is divided into rooms 
by means of folding sereens; the floors 
are covered with mats, which are always 
of a particular size, regulated by the 
Government. All classes make frequent 
use of the bath, and every respectable 
house is provided with a bathing depart- 
In the large towns there are 
public baths. 


ment. 


Dogs are a privileged race of animals 
in Japan. They are allowed to rove 
through the streets at will, and are pro- 
tected by the authorities, who feed and 
house them, and any attempt to molest 
them is punished. 

Although the Japanese have so much 
sea coast, they build no ships calculated 
to take long voyages, as the Government 
has hitherto strictly prohibited foreign 
intercourse. They have a great variety 
of coasting vessels and pleasure boats, 
The 


country is defended by forts and batter- 


and fishing is extensively followed. 


ies, and a large army of horse and foot 
The soldiers are 
armed with swords, guns, pikes, bows 


soldiers is maintained. 


and arrows, and what seems strange is, 
that every soldier carries a fan. Fans 
are universal in Japan; sometimes they 
are of great size and highly ornamented, 
and, to some extent, answer the purpose 
of umbrellas and parasols. 

There are but few wheel carriages in 
_ Japan. 
veyance of merchandise ; these are shod 
with straw, a strange kind of shoe, which 
On all the 
public roads straw shoes for man and 
beast are offered for sale. 


Horses are mostly used for con- 


requires constant renewal. 


The Japan islands enjoy a fine climate, 
and are rich in minerals, sulphur, pearls, 
and ambergris. Coal is extensively used 
for domestic and other purposes, when 
converted into coke. The Japanese 
manufacture articles of jewelry, silk, 
satin, cotton and paper; straw shoes 
umbrellas, fans, artificial flowers, and the 
rare lacquered and ornamented Japan 
ware and cabinets so well known in Eng- 
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land. The idol shops are among the 
most curious as well as the most painful 
sights to be met with in the towns and 
cities, where idols are manufactured to 
meet the tastes of the lowest as well as 
that of the wealthy, varying in size, and 
to suit the condition of either. The ex- 
tensiveness of their idolatry is shown by 
a description of one of their most cele- 
brated temples. It contains a gigantic 
idol, the master of the air, with thirty-six 
arms. Sixteen black images, larger than 
life, surround it ; and on either side there 
are two rows of gilt figures, with twenty 
arms each. Beyond these, idols upon 
idols are arranged in tiers to the enor- 
mous amount of more than thirty thou- 
sand in all. 

Painful as these details must be to 
those who have enjoyed the blessed priv- 
ileges of a Christian land, yet we know 
that the word of the living God standeth 
sure—*The idols He shall utterly abol- 
ish.” Meanwhile there must be no slack- 
ening of the hands, no withholding of the 
silver and gold, no drawing back from 


exertion, but rather we must “give, give,” 
and labor on for the love of Clirist.—J/iss. 
Recorder. 


THE LAOS PEOPLE. 


The Rev. Mr. MeGilvary, a missionary of the 
American Presbyterian Board in Siam, and 
having his station at Petchaburi, writes under 
date of Oct. 6, 1862, as follows, concerning the 
Laos people. 

The missionaries have always looked 
forward to the Laos here as an interest- 
ing portion of this field, and the large 
colony of them here had no little influ- 
ence in our selecting this place for the 
new station. They belong to that large 
family which, under several dialects, in- 
habit the country to the north of Siam. 
Their country being contiguous to this, 
many of them find their way down here, 
and hence there are many scattered all 
through this kingdom. 

But, besides those who came in the 
ordinary course of emigration, are a col- 
ony of refugees from their own coun- 
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try, who are settled principally in this 
province, and most of them within a day's 
ride of this place. I have not been 
able to ascertain the exact date of their 
coming here, but it was about seventy- 
five or eighty years since. There was a 
revolution in their country, and the par- 
ty to which they belonged being con- 
quered, they took refuge in this country. 
They were assigned to this province, and 
were hence in a more special manner 
than the rest of his subjects regarded as 
slaves of the king, or probably resembling 
the serfs of the Middle Ages. They live 
on his soil and are required to work for 
him, and have much of the drudgery 
assigned to them. They are in this 
place literally the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. All the water and 
wood, and brick and lime, and mortar 
used on the new palace on the top of 
the mountain, have been carried up on 
the shoulders of the Laos, or pushed and 
drawn by them in carts from the river, 
a mile off. Each man is obliged to work 
three months of the year. 
work ten days and stop thirty, or a month 
and stop three, or three and stop nine. 
You can form some idea of their number, 
when told that under the operation of 
this rule there are always from 500 to 800 
able-bodied men at work on the king’s 
work. 

They have much more stability of 
character than the lower classes of the 
Siamese. Many of them can read the 
Siamese, and all the males can speak it 


They either 


so as to be understood. 
little attachment to Buddhism, as they 
were not Buddhists in their own land. 
They profess to worship a Great Spirit, 
not unlike the North American Indians, 
and I believe also the Karensof Burmah. 
Besides this, they pay a reverence to 
their departed ancestors almost amount- 
ing to worship. Being to some extent 
an oppressed people, and poor in worldly 
goods and prospects, we have hoped that 
they may be more disposed to listen to 
the humbling doctrines of the cross than 
the proud Buddhist with his large stock 
of supposed merit, acquired principally 


They have very 
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by the yellow robes of the priesthood, 
The one referred to above is an officer 
or head man in his village, reads very 
well, and really seems to be a believer. 
He has read many of our books, and in 
the intervals of his work and at night 
often assembles his family, when at home, 
or those under him, to listen to his read- 
ing the gospel. O that he may be indeed 
the first fruits of a great harvest gather- 
ed from his people. or, Miss. 


THE LODIANA MISSION. 
['wenty-seven years ago Lodiana was 
Phe 
Punjab was all under the government of 


a frontier station of British India. 


the great Maharajah, as the people de- 
light to call him; and even on the south- 
ern sides of the Sutlej, almost the 
whole country north and west of Karnal 
belonged to native chiefs. Lodiana 
was an English military station, as well 
The 
missionary then nearest to Lodiana was 
Mr. Thompson at Delhi, distant 190 
Besides him there were not more 


as the seat of a political agency. 


miles, 
than four missionaries between Lodiana 
and Benares, a distance of about 600 
miles, and those were all East Indians. 
Lodiana is no longer a military sta- 
tion, and the British frontier has been 
advanced 300 miles further to the west. 
The principal places in the Punjab are 
now the homes of English civilians and 
soldiers, and Queen Victoria's supremacy 
is acknowledged to the northwest ex- 
tremity of Inglia, and even beyond the, 
Indus, up to the Khyber Pass, below 
Cabul. 


tersected by broad English roads, and 


. 
The country is everywhere in- 


then the Grand Trunk road, three times 
the width of the widest road I ever saw 
in America, starting from Calcutta, met- 
alled with limestone almost the whole 
distance, passing through Benares, Alla- 
habad, Cawnpore, Delhi, Lodiana, and 
Lahore, and crossing the Ganges, the 
Jumna, the Sutlej, and all the other 
rivers of the Punjab on boat bridges, 
and soon to pass by a tunnel under the 
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Indus, goes as far as Peshawur, about 
1,300 miles. The environs of the old 
Sikh capital have become a large Eng- 
lish settlement, and four times every day 
a railroad train, carrying native passen- 
gers is heard rolling into the station or 
moving out of it. Simla has grown into 
a great mountain city; and other Euro- 
pean stations at Dugshai, Sabathu, Kus- 
sowlie, Dharmsala, Dalhousie and Mur- 
ree, along the line of hills pertaining to 
the Punjab, are places of more or less 
importance, some of them growing rap- 


idly. 


a favorite place of resort in the summer 


Even Cashmere itself has become 


for English gentlemen. 

Ilow great the change! The Khalsa 
The very East India 
company has passed away, and now the 


has passed away. 


Queen of England is the Empress of In- 
dia, being supreme from Cashmere to 
Ceylon; native princes there are still, 
but they acknowledge themselves as feu- 
datories of the queen. Some of these, 
and among them the Rajah of Patala, 
have been sitting as members of the min- 
iature Indian Parliament in Caleutta, 
The Delhi 


king too—the Great Mogul—has passed 


legislating for the empire. 


away, and his palace is oceupied by Brit- 
ish soldiers. ‘The last successor of Ranjit 
Singh on the throne of the Punjab is a 


professed Christian, living in’ England, 


and the Rajah of Kapurthala—one of 


the greatest of the Punjab chieftains— 
protesses Christianity too, though he has 
not been baptized. 

And what of the missionary work ? 
The old Lodiana station of the American 
Presbyterian Board is there still; sev- 
eral mission houses, with a printing of- 
fice, a lithographic oflice, a book bindery, 
a book depository, an orphan house, with 
about fifty, orphan girls, a church, and a 
Christian village in the neighborhood, 
with perhaps hundreds of trees anda 
large garden, where once there was 
hardly # blade of grass. But there is 
also a mission graveyard there, with a 
good many tonvs in it. Besides what is 
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on the mission premises, there is a church 
in the city, also a school-house, the school 
having grown into an institution in which 
nearly 300 pupils are daily taught the 
English and other languages, science, 
and Christianity. The missionaries there 
are both earnest and faithful men. 
Meanwhile see how missionary stations 
have sprung up all around us, most of 
them in places where in your day we 
could not have planted a foot—Ambala, 
Sabathu, Kotgurh, Kangra, Jalandar 
Amritsar, Lahore, Multan, Sealkote, Ra- 
walpindi, Attock, Peshawur, and Dera 
Ishmael Khan, to say nothing of those 


further to the west and south. ; 


All this, and much more, comes up 
to view, as IL look back on the twenty- 
seven years which have elapsed since I 
commenced my missionary work, and 
now in a few days we are to have a mis 
sionary conference in the capital of the 
Punjab, to be attended, as we are as- 
sured, by a large number of missionaries, 
and others who feel a deep interest in 
our work, and to be presided over, I 
trust, by one of the highest civil officers 
The future is known 
only to the Lord. But if the 
things in North India changes at the 
same rate for the next twenty-seven or 


in the country. 
state of 


thirty years, and changes for the better, 
the country will scarcely know itself. 
Who can say that the temples of idolatry 
will not by that time have begun to 
crumble, and that a native church, now 
springing into existence in all parts of 
the land, will not be rising into some- 
thing of the vigor of manhood ? 


But India is not the only country sub- 
ject to change. A country can scarcely 
be found in which great changes are not 
taking place. Among those, what are 
we to say of America? The heart sick- 
ens at the thought of what is going on 
there. O that fearful war, when will it 
come toan end? God's ways are not as 
our ways, and it is best that his will 
should be done. In Him let us trust.— 
Rev. J. Newton in For. Miss. 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
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THE JEWS. 

The social condition of the Jews, as we 
gather from the Jewish Record, is as fol- 
lows :— 

1. In Austria, which, next to Russia, 
has the largest Jewish population of any 
of the European states, the Jews wield a 
great influence. Several of their prom- 
inent bankers have been raised to the 
rank of nobles, and one of them, Baron 
von Rothschild, has been called by the 
emperor into the Senate of the empire. 
A large number of Jews have been elect- 
ed members of town councils and pro- 
vincial diets, and the province of Upper 
Austria has sent two Jews to the lower 
house of the Legislature. The Czekhs, 
of Bohemia, who, like all the Sclavi, have 
been noted as fanatical persecutors of the 
Jews, have now made the full equality 
ef Jews and Christians a part of their 
programme. In Gallicia, where, until 
1848, the Jews had to pay a disgraceful 
“Jews’ tax,” amounting to over a million 
thalers annually, the leaders of the na- 
tional party have boldly opposed the 
strong national prejudice against the 
Jews, and three of the latter have been 
elected members of the Gallician Diet. 
Strange to say, Hungary alone has been 
more slow than any other portion of Aus- 
tria in meeting the just demands of the 
Jews, although Teleki, Pulski, Klapka, 
Eotvos, Deak, and other leading patriots, 
warmly espoused their cause. In 1861 
a Jew was, for the first time, appointed 
ordinary professor at an Austrian Uni- 
versity, (Dr. Wesley at Prague,) and 
another (Dr. Eeisel) was appointed ex- 
traordinary professor at the University 
at Vienna. 

2. In Prussia a Jew (Dr. Veit) was a 
prominent and influential member of the 
House of Deputies. 
Justice decided in 1861, that Jews could 
be appointed as judges. 

3. In Bavaria an intolerant law, which 
restricted the settling of Jews to a num- 
ber of places, was unanimously abolished 
by the three chambers, and the rights of 
the Jews warmly advocated by the arch- 
bishop of Munich, the bishop of Augs- 
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[Jine, 


burg, and the Protestant Supreme Con- 
sistory. 

4. In England there are now five Is- 
raclites in the House of Commons. A 
Jewish mayor was elected at Rochester, 
and a Jewish high sheriff for Bucks. 
The Jewish Board of Deputies, under the 
presidency of Sir Moses Montefiore, con- 
tinues to display a great activity in be- 
half of the general interests of Judaism. 

5. In France a considerable number 
of Jews are professors of universities and 
colleges, and their influence on literature 
is great. They have, for a population 
of only about eighty thousand souls, four 
weekly and monthly papers, all of which 
are well edited. A society established 
in Paris in 1860, under the name of “Al- 
liance Israelite Universelle,” bids fair to 
become, to a higher degree than any 
other association, a centre for the com- 
The able 
Jewish financier, M. Fould, to whom 


mon interests of Judaism. 


the emperor, in his financial embarrass- 
ments, has been compelled to apply for 
help, has been appointed Minister of Fi- 
nance. 

6. In Holland nearly every office of 
importance is filled by an Israelite. 

7. In the First National Parliament of 
Italy, which country has a Jewish pop- 


ulation of only forty thousand souls, 
there are six Jewish members; and two 


Jews have been appointed, in 1861, or- 
dinary professors at the Universities of 
Bologna and Pisa. 

8. In the kingdom of Poland, where 
formerly the Jews were more bitterly 
hated than in any other country of Eu; 
rope, the national movement seems to 
have put an end toall mutual animosity. 
The Jews have actively taken part in 
the patriotic demonstrations, and very 
recently seven Jewish students were ex- 
iled, together with eight Christians, to 
Siberia. On the one hand, the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of Warsaw 
adopted by acclamation, a resolution 
which abolishes all distinction between 
Jews and Christians ; and the Archbishop 
of Warsaw, in a circular, enjoins tolera- 
tion toward the Jews.— Miss. Advocate. . 
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DONATIONS. 


REcEIvVED In 1863. 


Maine. 

Warren Ladies’ Bap. For. Miss. 
Soc., Mrs. Eliza A. Kennedy 
tr., 12: Hallowell, ch. 21.04; 
Wiscasset, Mrs. M. Waters and 
Mrs. A. ‘Taylor, 2 each, 4; Lew- 
iston, ch. 2; Fremont, M. and 
S. H. 2; Lebanon, Mrs. M. 
Goodwin 6; Mt. Vernon, ch. 
17.05; 64.09 

New Hampshire. 

West Swanzey, ch., of wh. 5 is 
fr. Sab. Sch., for the China 
Missions, 13; Concord, Ist ch., 
Isaac Elwell bal., 100; 
Pleasant st. ch., J. HL. Galla- 
gher tr., 34.85; South Hamp- 
ton, ch. 19; 


166.85 
Vermont. 
Thetford, W. W. Baker 2; Fair- 
fax, Ist ch. 12; Bartonsville, 
“a friend of Missions’ 100; 
Barre. Reuben Nichols, tow. 
sup. of nat. pr., care Rev. B.C. 
Thomas, Henthada, Burmah, 
fH: Dummerston, ch. 1.50; Der- 
by, Dr. Lewis Patch 2; 


Massachusetts. 


Boston, North Asso., Boston, 1st. 
ch. 7 Chelsea, Cary Ave. ch., 
E. Fitz tr., 205 "East Cam- 
bride veh. 55; Old ‘ambridge, 
Sab. a for Globe for Rev. 
A. Crawley’s school, 
Henthada, Burmah, 25; Mel- 
rose, Ist ch. 70; Medford, ch. 

9.25; Waltham, ch. 20; 209.25 

Boston South Asso., Boston, 
Charles st. ch. 130.10; Shaw- 
mut Ave. ch., Dea. Benj. Smith 
tr., ISS.84: South Dedham, La- 
dies’ Sewing ircle 5; $23.94 

Lowell Asso., Lawrence, 
quarterly contrib., 5.00 

Old Colony Asso., Plymouth, ch. 3.00 

Salem Asso., Salem, Central ch., 

John Carlton tr., 77; Lynn, 
High st. ch. 18.61; 95.61 

Taunton Asso., Seekonk and East 
Providence, ch., of wh. 43 is fr. 
Sab. Sch., 

Westtield Asso., Agawam, ch. 

Worcester  Asso., Worcester, 
Pleasant st. ch., L. Ross tr., 


122.50 


61.25 
7.50 


20.25 
—— 725.80 
Rhode Island. 
Central ch., to cons. 
Franklin H. L. M., 
Frances KE. Anderson 1; 
Providence, 3d ch., Sab. Sch., 
Charles E. Paine tr., to cons. 
J. 1. Gardiner, Supt., H. L. 
M., 100; 226.00 * 
Bap. State Convention, R. B. 
Chapman tr., Providence, Ist 
ch., of wh. 35 is an. sub., per 


Newport, 
Wm. B. 
125: 


M. Mathewson, collector, 41 

an. sub. per Prof. A. Harkness, 

collector, 48 an. sub. per Rev. 

A. —~ collector, and 

» B. Chapman, 
131.00 


Dr. 
“Tan. sub. per R 
collector, 


Connecticut. 

Stonington Borough, ch. 

Bap. State Convention, W. Gris- 
wold tr., Willington, S. T. 
Preston 5; New Hartford, An- 
drew Clark 2; South Windsor, 
Henry Holman 5; Sutlield, Ist 
ch. 12; 


New York. 

New York clty, Ist German ch. 
10; “Cash” 1; Hamilton, Mad- 
ison U Soc. of In- 
quiry, S. T. Goodell tr., 16; 

Union Asso., Carmel, ch. 20; Mrs. 
W.L.C lapp 20; per Rev. O. 
Dodge, agent, 

Madison Asso., Hamilton, ch., 
per Rev. O. D., agent, 


Cortland Asso., North Lansing, 
ch. 10; Dryden, ch. 5; Rev. M. 


M. Everts 5; per Rev. O. D., 
agent, 

New York Asso., Kingston, ch. 
10; Port Chester, ch. 10; per 
Kev. O. D., agent, 

Worcester Asso., Westford, ch., 
ver Rev. O. D., agent, 

Erie Asso., Forestville, ch., per 
Rev. O. D., agent, 

Hudson River South Asso., New 
York city, 6th st. ch., bal., 3; 
Sth Ave. ch., Sab. Sch. 10; 
Calvary ch., bal. 63; Murray 
‘Hill ch. 89.25; Brooklyn, 
C. Green 10; Pierpont st. ch. 
10; Yorkville, W. Jones 5; 
Greenwood, ch. 17.56; Mary, 
Alfred and Grace Mellesh 5; 
Bloomingdale, ch., 11; 
per Rev. UO. D., agent, 


New Jersey. 


Friends of the Miss. 
New Jersey, 
Rogers, M. D 


Union in 
per Alex. W. 
)., 25; Cherryville, 


ch., for distrib, of Bibles in for. 
lands, 
Central N. J. Asso., Croton, ch., 


per Rev. Frene agent, 

West N. J. Asso., W ‘oodbury > 
ch. 3.68; Burlington, ch. 9; 
Columbus, ch., Mite Soc. 3; 
Rey. Mr. Lyon 1; James Lo- 
gan 1; Robert Newell 1; Cash 
2; per Rev. J. F., agent, 

East N. J. Asso., Jersey city, 
Union ch. 6; Middletown, ist 
ch. 34; per Rev. O. Dodge, 
agent, 


Pennsylvania. 

Pittsburgh, T. A. Wright 5; St. 
Clair, Welsh ch. 10; 

Philadelphia Asso., Hilltown, ch. 
7.55; Chestnut Hill, ch. 1.25; 
Blockley, ch., Mrs. M..J. Jones 
5; Spring Garden ch., Mr. 
Jones 1; Goshen, ch. 4; per 
Rev. J. French, agent, 

Centre Union Asso., Frankford, 
ch., of wh. 7.50 is fr. Rev. T. 
P. Coulston Sch., 
per Rev. J. F., t, 

Northumberland Lewis- 

burg, ch., per Rev. J. ¥., 

agent, 


2.00 


24.00 


43.00 
4.50 


20.68 


18.80 


23.31 


15.16. 


328.33 


108.18 
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| 20.00 
5.00 
| 1.00 
| 
173.81 
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| 
15.00 | 
—— 357.00 
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Bradford Asso., Litchfield, ch. 1; 
Canton, ch. 6; Alba, ch., of wh. 
42.26 is fr. E. Loomis, 48.26; 
per Rev. J. F., agent, 

Abington Asso., Lenox, ch. 2.50; 
Damascus, ch. 7.67; per Rev. 
J. F., agent, 

Pittsburg Asso., McKeesport, ch., 
G. C. Miller 1; D. Auld 1; Mr. 


Osborn 25 cts.; per Rev. J. F., 
agent, 


Tllinois. 


Chicago, Ist ch., Shields Mission 
Sab. Sch., results of its “Mis- 
sionary Fair,” 60, and 10 addi- 
tional for for. exchange, per B. 
Frank Jacobs, Supt., 70; Al- 
ton, Ist ch., tow. sup. of Tha 
Oo, nat. pr., care Rey. H? L. 
Van Meter, Bassein, Burmah, 
24. 36; 

Bloomfield Asso., 
city, ch., per Rev. 
good, agent, 

Carrollton Asso., Je a ch., 
per Rey. S. M. O., agent, 

Chicago Asso., De Kalb, ch. 26- 
05; Elgin, ch. 12.45; per Rev. 
S. M. O., agent, 

Dixon Asso., Dixon, ch. 3.25; 
Sterling, ch. 25.75; York, ch., 
tow. sup. of Rev. E. P. Scott, 
Nowgong, Assam, of wh. 1.50 
is fr. the Missionary box of the 
Argo Sab. Sch., 16.28; per Rev. 
S. M. O., agent, 

Fox River Asso., Bristol, ch., of 
wh. 2.60 is fr. the Sab. Sch., 
4.10; Lockport, ch. 6.50; Chi- 
eago, Union Park ch. 14.93; 
Warrenville, ch. 9.27; Plain- 
field, ch., tow. sup. of Oung 
Gyee, care Key. D. L. Brayton, 
Rangoon, Burmah, 6; per Rev. 
S. M. O., agent, 

Ottawa Asso., Mendota, ch., per 
Rev. 8. M. O., agent, 

Quincy Asso., Quine y, Vermont 
st. ch., per itev. 5 x. 0. 
agent, 

Rock River Asso., Sycamore, ch., 
per Rev. 5. M. O., agent, 


Champaign 
M. Os- 


Less amount reported twice, 


Indiana. 
Curries Prairie Asso., Terre 
Haute, Ist ch., Miss Susie Me- 
Leod, to sup. nat. pr., care Rev. 
C. Hibbard, Maulmain, Bur- 
mah, per Kev. 5. M. Osgood, 
agent, 
Indianapolis Asso., Greenwood, 
ch. 5.88; Southport, ch. 7.95; 
per Rev. 8. M. O., agent, 


Towa. 
= Valley Asso., Charles city, 
, per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
pos ent, 
Turkey’ River Asso., Wawkou, 
ch., per Rev. S. M. O., agent, 


Michigan. 
Grand River Asso., Vergennes, 


55.26 


10.17 


2.25 


94.36 


4.00 
8.00 


38.50 


139.95 


Donations. 


ch., per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
agent, 

Jackson Asso., Eaton Rapids, ch., 
per Rev. S. M. O., agent, 

Lenawee Asso., Fairfield, Sene- 
ca ch., for Burman Mission, 
per Rev. S. M. O., agent, 

St. Joseph’s River Asso., Colon, 
ch. 2; Niles, ch. 2; per Rew. 5. 
M. U., agent, 


Minnesota. 

Minnesota Asso., Hastings, ch., 
per Rev. S. M. Osgood, agent, 

Ohio. 

Cincinnati, Susan Trevor 

Columbus Asso., Delaware, ch. 
10; Columbus, Ist. ch. 47.75; 
collection at Missionary Mass 
meeting, of wh. 2 is a widow's 
mite, 8; per Rey. 5. M. Osgood, 
agent, 

Huron Asso., Norwalk, ch., per 

Rev. S. M. O., agent, 

Meigs Creek Asso., McConnells- 
ville, ch., of wh. 6.85 is fr. Sab. 
Sch., per Rev. 8S. M. O., agent, 

Miami Asso., Lockland, ch. 20; 
Franklin, ch., Sab. Sch., tow. 
sup. of a second nat. pr., care 
Rev. H. L. Van Meter, Bas- 
12; per Kev. Ss. 
M. ayent, 

Miami U nion Asso., Springfield, 
ch., per Rev. S. M. O., agent, 
Mohican Asso., Lucas, ch., per 

Rev. 8. M. O., agent, 

Ohio Asso., Beulah, ch., of wh. 
15 is irom Thomas Gardner 
and wife, per Rev. 8S. M. O., 
agent, 

Straight Creek Asso., Winches- 
ter, ch., per Rev. S. M. O., 
agent, 

Zanesville Asso., Rockville, ch. 
5; Zanesville, Ist ch., 3.15; 
Market st. ch. 5.25; per Rev. 
S. M. O., agent, 


Wisconsin. 
Dodgev ille, Wm. E. James 
Janesville Asso., Janesy ille, ch., 
wer Rev. S. M. Osgood, agent, 
Lake shore Asso., Waukesha, 
ch., per Rev. 5. M. O., agent, 
Walworth Ey Delavan, ch., 
per Rev. 5. M. O., agent, 
Leeds, HH. Gilman, per Kev. 8. 
M. U., agent, 


264.79 
34.28 


230.51 


Washington, Calvary ch. and 
cong. 
Kentucky. 
Georgetown, Mrs. Margaret A. 
Erving, to be expended by 
Mrs. M. B. Ingalls, Rangoon, 
Burmah, 


Legacy. 
Thetford, Vt., Silas Follett, per 
W. W. Baker, Exr., in part, 


[June, 1863, 


19.65 


10.00 


32.00 
30.00 


1.50 


13.40 
—— 229.22 


2.00 


3.50 


20.00 


6.11 


1.00 


District of Columbia. 


2.00 
$2,673.02 


33.00 


$2,706.02 


|_| 
5.65 
|| 8.00 
2.00 
4.00 
. 
8.00 
65.75 
22.00 
31.72 
| 
45.28 
17.50 
5.35 
40.80 
24.85 
| | | 
3.00 
: 
— 32.61 
25.00 66.75 
— . 13.83 
— 38.83 
= 
| 4.25 
— 6.75 
— 


